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THE NEXT OF KIN 



ACT I. 



Scene. — Reception-room in Mrs. Parkes' board-- 
ing-house, New York City. 

As curtain rises Harry Parkes, an oldish- 
looking young man of about thirty, is dis- 
covered, seated l. c, reading a newspaper. 
Every now and then he looks at door l. as if 
waiting for someone to come out. He shows 
considerable impatience and some nervousness. 
He is student-like in appearance, wears glasses, 
which he puts on every time he speaks to any- 
body. After a pause, enter Hilda, housemaid 
at the Parkes' boarding establishment. She 
has brush, dust-pan, etc, looks at her inquir- 
ingly. She crosses to d. c, Harry stops her, 

Harry. Is Miss Marsh in? 

Hilda. No, sir. 

Harry. I heard a noise in there, {Points d. l.) 
and I thought she was — It must have been you 

Hilda. Yes, sir. She went out this morning 
after breakfast, and didn't come back yet. 

{Enter Mrs. Parkes, c, with an envelope in her 
hand. She is a somewhat over-dressed, rather 
good-natured, big woman. She looks appre- 
hensively at Hilda, and then at her son, and 
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then from one to the other as if trying to dis- 
cover the nature of the conversation.) 

Mrs. Parkes. Hilda, because you were lady's 
maid to Miss Marsh when you first came, that's no 
reason why other rooms shouldn't get some atten- 
tion, too. 

Hilda. (Evidently frightened) Yes, ma'am, T 
pay attention to all rooms, as well as Miss Marsh's. 
(Up to mantel) 

Mrs. Parkes. (Shaking her head suspiciously) 
I only hired you because Miss Marsh could no 
longer afford to pay you your wages. Harry, 
you're your father over again. 

Hilda. Yes, ma'am, I know, it was very kind 
of you. (Exit Hilda c. d.) 

Harry. (Looks up from paper) Mother, you're 
mistaken. 

Mrs. Parkes. My dear, I know human nature, 

Harry. You know my father ; he's not the whole 
cosmos. I wish to goodness he'd been a better hus- 
band ; then you wouldn't make my life miserable by 
always suspecting the worst. I can't speak to a girl, 
or look at one that you don't jump to the ridiculous 
conclusion that I'm falling in love with her, or that 
I'm like my father. It's humiliating; why don't 
you hire Japs ? 

Mrs. Parkes. They're too expensive for a 
boarding-house. It's not you, Hariy, it's our de- 
signing sex I'm afraid of. I know I'm anxious, but 
I don't want to lose you as I lost your father. 

Harry. Always throwing my father up to me. 
Can I help it that he was zvild? (Mrs. Parkes 
crosses l.) You got your divorce, you get your 
alimony. He lets you alone, can't you let him 
alone ? 

(Mrs. Parkes does not deign to reply. Knocks are 
heard. Pause; knocks again,) 
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Harry. She's not in. 

Mrs. Parkes. How do you know ? 

Harry, Because I want to see her myself. 

Mrs. Parkes. What for? (Pause — anxiously) 
Harry, what for? 

Harry. Mother, Fm twenty-eight years old. 
Fm earning eleven hundred a year as an assistant 
architect. Fm a free separate entity — and I warn 
you, if you try to pick out my company for me as 
you did for my father, you'll lose me as you did 
him. You'll not only be a grass-widow, but a grass- 
mother. I want to see Miss Marsh, because — well, 
because I want to see her. 

Mrs. Parkes. She owes me three weeks' board. 

Harry. What of it? I don't want to see her 
about that! 

Mrs. Parkes. I don't trust a girl that owes three 
weeks' board. 

Harry. You do trust her or she wouldn't owe 
you. You trust her because you like her. (Rises) 
She's a lady — a real one, and she's in trouble, 
mother — ^and you're never hard on anyone that's in 
trouble, you dear old bundle of inconsistencies! 
{Kisses her) She'll pay you as soon as she gets the 
money her father left her — ^you know she's won her 
law-suit ? 

Mrs. Parkes. (Business with envelope) Yes, 
so I heard, but I don't believe it. This is a little re- 
minder — (Crosses r. Business with curtain) 

Harry. Don't ! 

Mrs. Parkes. I want to let her know how much 
it is 

Harry. Mother, I love Paula Marsh. Now, 
don't faint. Here, let me do that for you. Last 
night I asked her to be my wife. (Mrs. Parkes 
gasps, Harry, up ladder with curtain) Not one 
word against her! I know your first impulses are 
never friendly. 
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Mrs. Parkes. My! My! How much money 
did her father leave her ? 

Harry. I don't know. It must be a good big 
fortune ; her uncle is contesting the will ; the estate 
is tied up and she can't get any of it. As fast as 
she wins one point, they appeal, and start a new 
law-suit. They've tied her up forty ways from the 
Jack. Last night after talking to her lawyer, Mr. 
Ricaby, over the 'phone, she broke down and burst 
into tears — says she's tired of the fight — was all 
alone in the world — and I — mother, human nature* 
couldn't stand it — I — offered to — ^protect her. 

Mrs. Parkes. Your father would have done the 
same. (Hands Harry curtain) 

Harry. Kindly refrain from associating my 
father's name with this matter. 

Mrs. Parkers. (Sighs) Well, what did she 
say? 

Harry. Nothing, she just looked at me, and — 
and walked into her room. Perhaps I was wrong, 
mother. I had no right to take advantage of her 
distressed statfe of mind. I'm going to apologize to 
her. 

Mrs. Parkes. I don't see why: you're as good 
as she is — and perhaps better. If I remember 
rightly, there was some question as to her mother's 
being legally married to her father. 

Harry. That's a lie invented by her relations. 

Mrs. Parkes. They say her father was crazy 
when he made his will. 

Harry. Another lie. Don't you know that's 
what lawyers always say about the man whose will 
they're trying to break — and they can get any num- 
ber of people to prove it, too — if the estate is large 
enough ? 

Mrs. Parkes. I wonder how much ! 

Harry. I don't know — it must be a whole pile. 
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side. Poor girl — I don't think she'll ever get it 

Mrs. Parkes. (Whimpering) There's some- 
thing superior about her. (Harry down from lad- 
der crosses l.) She came here from the swellest 
hotel on Fifth Avenue, and brought Hilda with her. 
I thought she was an actress out of an engagement 
at first, but Hilda, who came with her, told me 
she's a lady. (Begins to cry) Harry, my boy — 
you're all I have — and I don't want to lose you — I 
don't — (Wiping eyes) 

Harry. (Crosses to her) Now — now — don't 
cry, please. You won't lose me — ^you get a daugh- 
ter, that's all. 

Mrs. Parkes. God knows I've always wanted a 
daughter. 

Harry. Well, let me pick one out for you. I 
think my judgment in those matters is better than 
yours. (At window r.) 

(Enter Paula Marsh. She bows to mother and 
son in a friendly hut dignified manner. She is 
about to cross c to d. l. without speaking, when 
she apparently decides to greet them. Harry's 
manner changes; he becomes self-conscious 
and extremely awkward,) 

Paula. Oh, Mrs. Parkes — (Business with bag) 
here is the money — I — ov/e you 

Mrs. Parkes. Oh, please — ^not now — there's no 
hurry — (Takes money) not just now. You look so 
tired — (Counting the money) sit down a moment 
and rest yourself. 

Paula. (Smiling at Mrs. Parkes' solicitude. 
Takes off hat and coat, gives Mrs. Parkes the 
money, which she refuses and then accepts. Goes 
back to table. Muff, hat and gloves are on table) 
I've been waiting all morning in a stuffy little office 
down-town — and even then I didn't succeed in see- 
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ing Mr. Ricaby. Nothing makes one so tired as 
failing to do what one starts out to do. 

Mrs. Parkes. Sit down, dear, and rest yourself. 
Let me get you a cup of tea. Now do, please — ^you 
look so tired ! 

Paula. Don't say that, please, Mrs. Parkes, it 
makes me feel ten times more tired than I really am. 

Mrs. Parkes. The water is boiling, I won't be a 
moment. (Starts to go) A nice cup of tea is just 
the thing. (Exit c. d., talking) 

Paui^. (Sees^ that Harry is looking discon- 
solately out of the window) Your mother is re- 
markably amiable this afternoon, Mr. Parkes. 

Harry. Yes — ^yes — she is — she is. 

Paula. Will you excuse me a moment? (Exit 
L. Takes off hat and coat, and puts them in room 

L.) 

Harry. (Comes c. Speaks off-stage to Paula, 
through open door) Miss Marsh — I want to apolo- 
gize for — for — for my — my conduct last night. 

Paula. ( Off-stage ) Apologize ! 

Harry. Yes — Fm very sorry — very sorry ! 

Paula. ( Off-stage) Sorry ? What did you do ? 

Harry. (Very surprised) I — er — (Enter 
Paula from room l., zvith work-basket and gloves) 
It isn't so much what I did, as what I said. I want 
you to forgive me. 

Paula. There's nothing to forgive, Mr. Parkes. 
The fact is — You won't think I — I'm rude, will 
you? But I hardly remember what happened last 
night. I was weak and foolish and I'm afraid I 
gave way — (Sits down) to tears. I don't believe in 
tears, it means you're sorry for yourself — and I'm 
not sorry for myself. Fm angry with my relations, 
I'm angry because they make me unhappy. I love 
peace and happiness, and they make me miserable, 
with their attacks on my father and mother and 
their lawsuits. I'm unhappy, Mr. Parkes, and I've 
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no right to be ; I'm young, and I have a happy dis- 
position; every capacity to enjoy life, but — {Shakes 
her head) But there, Fm not going to bother you 
with my troubles. — You're home early. 

Harry. You're sure you're not angry with me? 

Paula. Why, no — what for? 

Harry. Why, I — {Hesitates) Never mind. I 
was very foolish. 

Paula. Were you ? I didn't notice anything out 
of the ordinary. 

Harry. You see. Miss Marsh, I 

Paula. Do you mind calling me Paula? I hate 
the name of Marsh — it's my Uncle James' name, 
and it's always on those horrid law-papers. Marsh 
versus Marsh — it's always connected with defend- 
ants and plaintiffs and — affidavits — and other hor- 
rible instruments of torture. My heart beats every 
time I see the dreadful words, " Marsh versus 
Marsh." I hate the name — I hate it ! 

Harry. (Softly) Why — ^Why not change it? 

Paula. The idea has occurred to me dozens of 
times. I will when this horrible law-suit is settled. 

Harry. Is that a — a bargain — {Back of chair) 

Paula. Yes. Oh! She has brought the cur- 
tains at last. {Rises, and crosses to piano — then re- 
turns to chair l. and sits down) 

Harry. And may I — pick — pick out the name 
for you — ? 

Paula. If you like — any old name will do — 
Smith — Jones 

Harry. Even — Par — Parkes — ? {Over to 
Paula) 

Paula. Even Parkes — {Laughs). Anything but 
Marsh. 

{Enter Mrs. Parkes d. c.) 

Mrs. Parkes. Here we are — here we are — a 
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fresh cup of tea — I opened a new packet of Lip- 
ton's on purpose — (Paula goes to table) that Lip- 
ton makes elegant tea. Oh, I've forgotten the toast 
— Harry, run down and get it — there's a dear 
boy — {To Paula at table) He is a dear boy, isn't 
he? 

Paula. Indeed he is. Just like his father, I 
think you once told me. 

Mrs. Parkes. Did I? Well, he is — in some 
ways — and in some ways he isn't. 

Harry. Mother! Please! I'm afraid I'm like 
you, Miss Paula — I don't like to be reminded of my 
relations. I'll get the toast, mother. {Exit d. c.) 

Mrs. Parkes. {Pours tea) Did the dear boy 
tell you? — He said he was going to apologize, 
but 

Paula. Whatever did the boy do, that needs 
so much apology? 

Mrs. Parkes. He's very impulsive — in that he 
is like his father — ^but he feels as I do; that until 
your lav/-suit is settled one way or the other, he 
should not have asked you to be his wife. One 
lump or two? 

Paula. Be his wife? One lump — no — two. 
Did he ask me to marry him? 

Mrs. Parkes. Yes, didn't he? He said he 
did 

Paula. So that's what it was ? Great Heavens, 
I have been proposed to, and I didn't know it. 

Mrs. Parkes. Of course he has my consent. 

Paula. Of course — I mean — thank you — that's 
rather nice — {Tries to conceal a laugh) You're 
awfully good — and I'm so grateful to vou for all 
your kindness to me — but — fiiis is nice tea, isn't it? 
{Takes up cup) 

{Enter Harry with toast, d. c.) 
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Harry. Mr. Ricaby is downstairs — ^he wants to 
see you at once — says it's most important. I told 
him to come right up. Why, Miss Paula, what's the 
matter? 

Mrs. Parkes. You look frightened to death. 

Paula. (Takes back tea to table) I am — No — 
no — it's all right. (Smiles) It's the way I feel. 
When Mr. Ricaby wants to see me on important 
business, a sort of a cold chill seems to strike me. 
I know it's foolish, but — (Paula rises and crosses 
to L. of table) 

(Enter Ricaby d. c.) 

Ricaby. Just missed you at my office — by five 
minutes. 

(Paula nods,) 

Mrs. Parkes. Will you have a cup of tea, sir ? 
Ricaby. Thank you, no. 

(Harry up c, nods to Mrs. Parkes to go.) 

Paula. Won't you sit down, Mr. Ricaby? 

Ricaby. Thank you. 

Paula. Mrs. Parkes, may I present Mr. Ricaby? 
Mrs. Parkes 

Mrs. Parkes. Are you sure you won't have 
some tea, sir? 

(Ricaby shakes his head.) 

Harry. Never mind, mother. (Nods for her to 
go, well upstage) 

Mrs. Parkes. Yes — ^yes. (Takes tea-tray) 
Sorry you won't 
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Harry. Come, mother — (Harry and Mrs. 
Parkes d. c. Takes her arm — Exit) 

Paula, (r. of table) Well 

RiCABY. That which I feared has come upon 
me — (Sits) 

Paula. You mean that we have lost? 

RiCABY. Yes — we have lost. The court has 
granted your uncle^s request. That which I feared 
— has come upon me. 

Paula. (Goes to chair l.) It soimds strange to 
hear a lawyer quote scripture. 

RiCABY. That's my theological training. I stud- 
ied for the ministry, Paula, before I took up law, 
but when I could no longer reconcile the inconsist- 
encies of spiritual truths to my intellectual point of 
view, I left the Church and studied law, and now, 
God pity me, I'm out of the frying-pan, sizzling in 
the fire. Yes — we've lost. The courts allow that 
you were born in America — ^and in wedlock. Yes, 
oh, yes — and that your father was not insane when 
he made his will — very kind of them — and also you 
may inherit his estate, but — (Paula turns and looks 
inquiringly at Ricaby) — ^your uncle — is appointed 
your custodian and guardian. 

Paula. My uncle James? Oh, Mr. Ricaby — 
couldn't you have prevented it? (At table) 

Ricaby. How can one man, or a dozen men, 
break up a well-organized system? Ex- Judge 
Cooley,-your imcle's lawyer, is a prominent member 
of the inner political circle that controls judicial 
destiny. He presented his petition to a judge who 
received his nomination from this very organiza- 
tion. The granting of the petition will give him 
complete control of your fortune. 

Paula. He shan't have my father's money to 
squander how and on whom he pleases ; on that I'm 
determined — I'll give it away, I'll — Oh, surely 
something can be done ! (Sits) 
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RiCABY. Fm afraid your uncle is in the hands 
of an unscrupulous gang. He spent money like 
water to break the will, while his lawyers resorted 
to every questionable device under loosly con- 
structed legal jurisprudence. Where did the money 
come from? Your uncle James didn't have it. 
His marriage to Mrs. Chase, an extravagant widow 
with an extravagant son, used up all he had — this 
is Cooley's venture — and Cooley never goes into 
anything unless he's sure of results, 

Paula. And they have won! 

RiCABY. They have control of you — and your 
money. 

Paula. Can't anything be done? (Ricaby 
shakes head) Can't you do something? Can't you 
tr}^? 

Ricaby. I could retain ex-Senator Wratchett — 
but he wants $5,000 in advance — he's not as good a 
lawyer as Cooley, but he has more pull — that's 
what we want, Paula — ^political pull. God ! What 
a farce life is ! When I was a minister of the Gos- 
pel I was a dreamer, howling for purity and truth. 
Now I'm awake with my feet on the earth, I'm 
praying for a clever trickster to come and help us 
out — and cursing myself because I haven't the 
money to buy him. (r. of table) 

Paula. Five thousand dollars — (Laughs bit- 
terly) I pawned my last ring this morning to pay 
Mrs. Parkes the money I owed her. 

Ricaby. (Looking — first at her — then around to 
side of table) Yes, yes — I know, I know. 

Paula. You — ^you gave the Judge the history 
of the case. You told him how my uncle has stood 
in the way of my getting my rights for over two 
years ? 

Ricaby. (Back of chair) Yes — ^practically 

Paula. And yet this judge appointed him my 
guardian. 
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RiCABY. He belongs to the same political organ- 
ization as Bascom Cooley. 

Paula. Is that how you explain it? 

RiCABY. Surely he owes something to the men 
who nominate and elect him. Fine ethics, eh? I 
Think I'll go back to the pulpit. 

Paula. Can Uncle James compel me to live with 
him? 

RiCABY. Yes. 

Paula. (Jumps up; frafitically crosses c. to end 
of piano) I won't — I won't — live with him. I 
hate that extravagant, showy woman, his wife — 
who sneered at me in court because I cried when 
they said my father drank himself to death. I hate 
that stupid smiling son of hers, — I hate them all. 
They've spoiled my life — they've robbed me of the 
joy of youth. My God — I feel worn out — it's a 
crime, tJie v/ay they've hounded me; but I won't 
give in — I won't. {Sits on stool at piano) 

RiCABY. Come, come, Paula — {Up and over to 
Paula) I feel just as you do. The fact is, {Over 
to table) I'm a bit bewildered — I'm stunned, {Sits 
R.) and, Paula, I — I — feel I'm to blame to a certain 
extent. I don't think I quite understand my profes- 
sion as it's practiced. There are so many laws — so 
many ramifications — ^so many interpretations — ^and 
it's all law — law — delay — delay — ^nothing but delay. 
The question of equity and justice is completely 
lost sight of in the chaos of procedure — the letter of 
the law is there, but the spirit is wanting. 

{Pause, Paula goes over to him.) 

Paula. {Rises) It's not your fault, Mr. Ricaby 
— ^you've done all you can. Oh, I'm so sorry I 
spoke as I did, but just think — compelled to go with 
my uncle, who destroys my father's memory — ^who 
reviled my mother. Oh, it's — it's — No, they shan't 
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compel me to live with them — I defy them — I defy 
the law. rd rather — {Over to piano) What do 
you advise? 

RiCABY. You can't gain an3rthing by openly de- 
fying them. When in doubt, wait. I'll go and see 
ex-Senator Wratchett. Perhaps I can interest him 
— set a thief to catcli a thief, eh? Oh, it's a glori- 
ous game. — God knows I've tried to be fair. 

{Enter Mrs. Parkes with a card c.) 

Mrs. Parkes. There's a young gentleman to see 
you, dear. {Business with card) He came in a 
beautiful motor-car — Oh ! A magnificent machine ! 
Royal blue color and such a handsome uniform the 
chauffeur has 

Paula. {Reads card) " Todhunter Chase. 
(RiCABY rises) " Want to see you — important. 
It's the son of that woman my Uncle James mar- 
ried — the one that's always smiling. I won't see 
him. {Crosses l, of Ricaby) 

RiCABY. Yes, do — {To Parkes) Tell him to 
come up. 

Mrs. Parkes. That's right — if you saw that car, 
my dear, you wouldn't hesitate a second. {Exit 
D. c.) 

Paula. {Turns) Why? 

Ricaby. I don't know — perhaps we shall find 
out what they're going to do. 

Paula. I don't like him. 

Ricaby. It's not necessary that you should. 
You won't like Senator Wratchatt, {Up to fire- 
place) but, like this man, he may be a necessary evil. 

{Enter Todhunter Chase, familiarly known as 
Toddy. He is a young man with a pleasant, 
sportively-inclined nature,) 
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Toddy. {Holds out his hand in a very friendly 
manner. Paula does not notice his hand) To be- 
gin with — all kinds of apologies for running in on 
you without a formal invitation 

(RiCABY crosses down r.) 

Paula. (Icily) Won't you sit down? (Sits) 

Toddy. Thanks, yes. (Sits) Fll even take a 
cup of tea, if you'll ask mc. When I get started on 
a proposition, I go right round the course — even 
w^ith a punctured tire. (Looks at rejected hand) 
Mr. Ricaby, your attorney, I believe ? 

RiCABY. Yes. (Sits) 

Toddy. Well, now we're all comfortable, let's 
have a little family talk-fest. (Looks at Paula 
and Ricaby — they make no indication of friendli- 
ness) No? Well, then I'll talk to myself and you 
can listen till you feel like joining in. 

Ricaby. Are you here at the request of your 
father ? 

Toddy. My father — ? 

Ricaby. Mr. James Marsh, I mean. 

Toddy. Oh, Jimmy, he's not my father! Great 
Caesar ! Toddy Chase senior wasn't in any sense a 
record-breaker, but he could give the man who has 
just married my mother, eighty per cent on any 
proposition and then beat him out. No, I am here 
at the request of my mother. 

Paula. Your mother? (Paula starts to speak, 
Ricaby signals her not to) 

Toddy. That isn't exactly true, either. I'm here 
at my own request. I'm sorry for you — ^Yes, I am. 
I saw you in court several times when they were 
trying to break the will — I want to be your friend. 
(Paula and Ricaby move as if in doubt) Oh, I 
know, I don't look like anybody's friend. I'm sel- 
fish and I love myself to distraction, and all that. 
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but — I give you my word, I felt sorry for you. I'll 
never forget your face the day you testified. Gee 
whiz ! Cooley laid it on Uncle Dick — your father I 
mean, didn't he ? It wasn't right, and I told Jimmy 
so and, dear lady, believe it or not, I'm here to 
express myself as thoroughly disgusted with the 
methods my folks have employed to get Uncle 
Dick's money. 

Paula. Why do you call my father Uncle Dick ? 

Toddy. I got your Uncle Jimmy when he mar- 
ried my mother — and I take everything that goes 
with him — including you and Uncle Dick. I don't 
see why I shouldn't have the nice ones, too. . 

Paula. Thank you. 

Toddy. Nov/, I understand you're coming to live 
with us? 

Paula. Am I ? 

Toddy. Cooley says so, and Jimmy seconds the 
motion, so I thought I'd come ahead and sort of 
break the ice, as it were. There seems to be plenty 
to break. May I take my coat off? Thanks. (Up 
to sofa, takes coat off, then returns to table) I told 
mother and she said it wasn't a bad idea — for me — 
and here I am. Nov/ you're going to like me, ain't 
you ? Yes, you are — please say yes ; one plunge and 
it's all over. 

Paula. {Forced to smile in spite of herself — 
and then, angrily) Why did you laugh in court 
when they said my father was a drunkard ? 

Toddy. Laugh? Couldn't help it. All that 
Cooley proved v/as that Uncle Dick drank a quart 
of champagne at dinner — now and then. Why, I 
do that myself — when I'm out of training — one 
lonesome quart — a dip — ha ! Why, it's pitiful — I'm 
laughing yet. But understand, I was laughing for 
you — not against you — (Paula looks at him kindly 
for the first time — he catches her eye and becomes 
serious) Another — and perhaps the real reason 
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why I came — and this is on the level — Fm respon- 
sible for this whole state of affairs. 

RiCABY. You? 
, Toddy. My mother married Jimmy because she 
wanted money. You know she's very extravagant; 
Fm her chief extravagance. / run up bills and ske 
pays 'em. We've both got the habit. Well, you 
see, if it wasn't for my debts she wouldn't have 
married Jimmy, and he probably wouldn't have 
needed his brother's money so badly. So you sec 
it's all my fault. Fm the black sheep — the others 
are only dark brown. But Fm going to do v/hat's 
right from this out. To begin with Fm going to 
turn my new eight thousand car over to you. 

PauiJa. Why should you do tliat? 

Toddy. I got the cash on a note endorsed by my 
mother, and Jimmy will have to pay it out of your 
money. It's your money that bought the car — so 
you take it — but I'll run it for you — it's a dandy — 
just romps up the hills. I can squeeze seventy out 
of it. Say, Paula, (Upstage) come down and take 
a look at it. 

Paula. Thank you. 

Toddy. I give you my word of honor, Paula, I 
want to do what is right. Jimmy and mother never 
knew that Uncle Dick had a wife and child — and 
they always regarded his money as theirs, and I un- 
consciously fell into line. But Fve wakened up — I 
withdraw from the contest — Fm out of it. So we 
can be good friends — (To Ricaby) and my first 
friendly act is to advise you to watch Jii^niy and 
keep your eye on Big Bascom ; he's a naughty bo}^ 
is Bascom Cooley — he cooks up all sorts of schemes 
for Jimmy, and Cooley isn't exactly working for 
charity. I don't like Cooley, he's too sharp. Of 
course, a lawyer ought to be sharp, but Cooley is 
almost too deuced sharp. One of these days he'll 
cut himself. (Back to table) 
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RiCABY. Thank you for your advice. Do you 
think we don't know that Judge Cooley is a sharp 
practicioner ? 

Toddy. Well ! From the way her case has been 
handled, I didn't (Sits down) think, that — that you 
knew. 

RiCABY. I've acted fairly and honorably. 

Toddy. Well, that don't go far in this city. 

RiCABY. No ! 

{Pause — no one speaks.) 

Toddy. When shall I say you're coming, Paula ? 

RiCABY. You said you wanted to do what was 
right? {Rises) 

Toddy. Right O ! 

RiCABY. Then tell me the truth; how much are 
you to receive if vou succeed in persuading Miss 
Paula to accept her uncle's guardianship without 
protest ? 

Toddy. That's unworthy of you. {Up-stage) 
But I don't blame you for suspecting me — ^you see 
it was like this : I told them they didn't know how 
to handle women. 

Paula. And you do? 

Toddy. Well, I've had some experience, but I 
didn't promise to tell you the truth about that. I 
said to Jimmy, Kindness, that's the idea kind- 
ness; don't jerk at her mouth, hold the rein loose, 
treat women and horses alike — women and horses, 
the noblest creatures in God's creation. Leave her 
to me, I said. You see, I wanted to get acquainted 
with you — {Back to chair) I'm interested; yes, I 
am. 

Paula. Indeed — I ought to feel quite compli- 
mented. {Up and L. Laughs) 

Toddy. Ha! Ha! {Rubs his hands) The ice 
is cracking, Paula, you're warming up a little. 
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{Enter Harry c. d.) 

Harry, (c.) Mr. Ricaby, your office is calling 
you on the 'phone. 

Ricaby. {Rises) Excuse me ! {Rushes out d. 
c. There is a constrained silence) 

Toddy. {Looking at Harry) Well, I suppose 
Vd better go. {Putting on coat up at sofa) Well, 
I think rU say good-bye in a minute. {Looks at 
Harry and notices that he is regarding Paula 
affectionately) I shall report progress, Paula. 
(Harry is about to withdraw) Don't go, Mr. 
Parkes — er — Mr. Chase — Mr. Parkes. {Mur- 
murs) Delighted, Fm sure. Won't you come 
down and look the machine over ? 

Paula. Thank you, no. 

Toddy. {Holding Parkes' hand and shaking it 
throughout speech) Just a spin around the park; 
do it in fifteen minutes. {Drops hand) It's all 
right — the speed limit don't go with me at all; I 
know all the policemen. You see, Jimmy is run- 
ning strong with the big chief; and whatever he 
says goes. 

Paula. I'm afraid I can't accept your invitation. 
{To Harry who wants to go) Please don't go. 

Toddy. Sorry. Well, good-bye, I'm off. {Sen- 
timentally, looking at Paula) Good-bye, Miss 
Marsh. Whatever happens, I'm really and truly 
glad I had this talk with you. {Laughs sadly) 
I'm afraid I did most of the talking. Good-bye. 
{After a pause shakes hands. Exit d. c.) 

Paula. {Shakes her head slowly) How curi- 
ous — I rather like him. 

Harry. Do you — er — Miss Paula? I — I've 
thought it all over 

Paula. Now, Harry — You're going to propose 
again — I can see it in your face — please don't — 
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there's a good boy. (Crossing r. to end of piano) 
Harry. I was only going to say that the name 

of Parkes is at your disposal. 

Paula. That's very kind — but, my dear 

friend 

Harry. (Back of table) Eleven hundred a 

year — no incumbrances — unlimited prospects- 



Paula. That sounds like a real estate advertise- 
ment ; but, seriously, Harry — don't — don't — can't 
you see I'm driven almost to distraction? I owe 
Mr. Ricaby so much money — (At end of piano) 

(Enter Ricaby d. c.) 

Ricaby. (To Harry) Will you excuse us for a 
moment ? 

Harry. Certainly — certainly. (Takes off cup 
and saucer. Exit c.) 

Ricaby. Your uncle has demanded an inter- 
view. I told him you refused to go to him. 

Paula. Quite right. Go to him, indeed! 

Ricaby. So he's coming here accompanied by 
Judge Cooley. They're at his house — few blocks 
away. 

Paula. I won't see them. (Crossing r.) 

Ricaby. You'd better. 

Paula. I won't see them. 

Ricaby. (At table r.) You must — Paula, the 
laws are so constructed that this legal battle can go 
on for years — as long as they choose — until most of 
the money we're fighting for is eaten up in legal ex- 
penses. Cooley will never give up^ — and we can't 
go on without money — (Stops — Paula looks at 
him) He — they told me over the 'phone just now 
that if you refused, he could prove his client had 
a partnership with his brother and was entitled to 
a full half of the estate. 
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Paula. He can prove anything — anything— part- 
nership — (Sits L. of table) 

RiCABY. It means more delay, perhaps another 
protracted law-suit. You must meet them half way, 
Paula, you must. (Sits) 

Paula. (Silence for a few moments) God 
knows, Fm tired of the struggle, as you are, Mr. 
Ricaby — and I'm grateful to you — Oh, so grateful ! 
I know you're advising me for the best. I'll be 
guided by you — I'll see them — and yield as grace- 
fully as I can — but it seems hard — very hard — eh, 
old friend? 

Ricaby. Yes. 

(Enter Hilda c.) 

Hilda. Two gentlemen. Miss. 

Ricaby. Yes, ask them up — and let me know 
the moment my clerk comes. 

Hilda. Yes, sir. (Exit c.) 

Ricaby. I telephoned him to bring the papers in 
the case ; there may be some dispute. 

Paula. (Jumps up) I'll just make myself look 
a little presentable. (Fixes her hair) You under- 
stand — I don't want them to see me at my worst. 
(Exit l.) 

(Ricaby goes l. of table. Enter d. c, ex-Judge 
Bascom Cooley, a great big blustering politico- 
legal luminary — of the brow-beating type. He 
is followed by James Marsh, a weak, self-in- 
dulgent individual — with dyed hair — perfumed- 
— fashionably dressed — trying to look younger 
than he is. He is completely under the mental 
control of Judge Cooley.) 

Cooley. Hello, Ricaby. (Shakes hands with 
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him in a friendly manner) Howdy — ^howdy — ^you 
know Mr. Marsh? 

{They bow.) 

Marsh. Yes — oh, yes. 

CooLEY. Well, whereas the young lady? (Sits) 

RiCABY. She'll be here in a moment, Judge. I 
need scarcely tell you this visit is sudden and unex- 
pected. 

CooLEY. Always expect the unexpected from 
Bascom Cooley. Sit down, Mr. Marsh. Yes, Mr. 
Ricaby, Bascom Cooley aims at a certain point — ^but 
he never looks in the direction he's aiming — and 
while the other side is carefully guarding the wrong 
place — Bing! Bascom Cooley gets them where he 
wants them. (Sits) 

RiCABY. Yes — (Sits) 

Cooley. That's why the aforesaid Bascom is in 
a class all by himself. 

Marsh. (Sitting) Perhaps my niece may find 
the hour inconvenient. I'm perfectly willing to 
postpone 

Cooley. No, no. Marsh, don't establish a prece- 
dent of weakness — or you'll have to be weak all 
the time. That's the advice I invariably give young 
married men, Ricaby. (Ricaby sits l. of table. 
Laughs, but Ricaby does not join in) Come, come 
— ^be cheerful — why not let us be good friends? 
Why can't Paula be made to understand that my 
client is her friend as well as her nearest relative, 
Ricaby? Flesh and blood is flesh and blood. 
You can't get away from that. He wants to open 
his heart to her. Hang it, they've been separated 
long enough. All his actions, however seemingly 
unfriendly, have been actuated only by a sense of 
justice to his own family. 

Marsh. Perfectly true — ^perfectly true — she is 
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my brother's child, and although we've seen noth- 
ing of her, nevertheless I feel that I am far more 
competent to — to take charge of the family estate 
than she is 

RiCABY. The family estate? 

Marsh. My brother's estate and mine. This 
girl's mother 

RiCABY. Was his wife! 

CooLEY. Now, please, don't let us go into that 
phase of the matter. We have conceded that al- 
though the marriage was kept secret, it was a mar- 
riage. Once and for all, let us have done with this 
litigation business. My client doesn't want to drag 
this case through the courts for years — he can if he 
wants to, but he doesn't. What he wants is peace 
and harmony. 

RiCABY. And his brother's estate. 

CooLEY. Ricaby, that insinuation is not in keep- 
ing with the friendly purpose of this 'meeting. We 
are acting under the law. 

RiCABY. That's the damnable part of it. You 
are acting under a law that compels a widow or 
orphan to spend thousands of dollars on litigation 
in order to obtain what is theirs by right. 

CooLEY. The law is perfectly just. 

RiCABY. Then it's dishonest interpretation 
(Rises) that's at fault. Something is rotten some- 
where, when the courts can be used to legally black- 
mail this girl out of her inheritance for years. 

Marsh. (Rises) Mr. Ricaby! 

CooLEY. That's what you told the judge — 
(Rises) and it didn't do your case a particle of 
good. You're repeating yourself. Brother Ricaby. 
That's a sign of weakness — (Upstage c, and 
back) but, come, I promised myself not to allow 
anything to interrupt the peaceful flow of events. 
Let us bury the legal axe — let's bring flesh and 
blood together that tfiey may be re-united over the 
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grave of a burfed family feud. Let us bring our 
clients together in terms of peace and harmony — 
it's a duty we owe our profession, (Back of table) 
Mr. Ricaby, a duty that exalts the legal profession 
over all other callings. The ministry may make 
peace for a man in Heaven, but we are peacemakers 
here on earth. 

Marsh. Quite true, quite true. 

Ricaby. So vou've remarked at several ban- 
quets. No wonder they call you the silver-lipped 
orator. 

(Enter Hilda c.) 

Hilda. A gentleman to see you, sir. 

Ricaby. Yes — ^yes — my clerk. (Rises) Ask 
him to bring up — no — FU go down. Will you ex- 
cuse me a moment? (Hilda exits c. Ricaby goes 
to d. c.) 

CooLEY. While I think of it — (To Ricaby) do 
your best to persuade Paula that we are really act- 
ins: for her best interest — she is alone in the world 
(Turns to Marsh) Her uncle will take her into 
his own family — welcome her as his own child. 
(Ricaby exits c.) Can't you see the picture, 
Ricaby? Uncle — niece — bosom of family — smiling 
faces — all radiant with new-found happiness? 
(Sees that Ricaby has gone) You know that fel- 
low is the damndest bore I was ever up against, 
his arguments to the Judge were puerile — positively 
puerile. (Crossing r., takes out cigar) That one 
about the ethical aspect was a bird — ethical aspect 
— ha! You know, it's all I can do to keep my 
temper with that brand of goods. 

Marsh. You've been remarkably patient — re- 
markably 

CooLEY. (At fireplace) Those fellows theor- 
ize and theorize by the yard. I've sat on the Bench 
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and listened to their cackle till I've got so hot under 
the collar I'd like to jump down and bang 'em over 
the head with their own law-books. 

(Marsh starts to speak.) 

Marsh. Judge, do you think- 



CooLEY. They quote authorities by the stack and 
hand you all the old stuff from old Roman and 
British digest down to last year's decision. 

Marsh. {Again he starts to speak) Do you 
think—? 

CooLEY. Those fellows forgot that Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster oratory is out of date, Marsh. 
(Crosses to Marsh) While I think of it, don't 
make too much show of affection to the girl — not 
too much uncle-business at the start; she may not 
take kindly 

Marsh. Of course, of course. I'm not exactly 
a fool 

CooLEY. Not exactly — no — but sometimes peril- 
ously near. 

Marsh. Now, my dear Judge — (Rises) 

CooLEY. My dear Marsh, your infatuation for 
the lady you have just married makes you irrespon- 
sible at times — ^you must be guided by me. 

Marsh. But there are limits. 

CooLEY. Quite so — and I apologize for not ob- 
serving them; but I really can't allow you to lose 
control of your brother Dick's fortune without at 
least making the effort to guide you properly. 

Marsh. No — ^no — of course not. God knows 
how I should ever pay your fees if I lost the case. 

CooLEY. Pay my fees? My dear Marsh — I 
don't want to be paid any fees. 

Marsh. No? (Sits on stool) 

CooLEY. No. You don't suppose I'm working 
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for mere fees, do you ? FU tell you what I'm after 
when we get control of the estate. 

Marsh. We ? 

CooLEY. We. Oui — oui — ^which is also French 
for " Yes " — do you imagine that Bascom Cooley 
intends to desert you after the battle is won? No 
— ^no he will help you handle your victory. 

Marsh. (Vacuously) Quite so — quite so — but 
at the same time — my wife's debts 

Cooley. There is no same time — ^you take your 
tempo from me. 

Marsh. But, if my niece refuses to — to 
agree 

Cooley. She won't. If she does, we'll put her 
where she can't refuse. 

Marsh. Put her where she can't refuse? I 
don't understand. 

Cooley. I've got it all ready, Marsh. There 
isn't one chance in a thousand for us to missfire — 
but you must follow, not lead. Leave it to Cooley. 
Bascom Cooley has never lost a case. He can't 
lose a case. Why, Marsh, I can take either side of 
any case and win. 

Marsh. What colossal confidence ! 

CooLEY. (Crosses to table. He changes, and be- 
comes very serious and determined) That's the 
whole secret, James. Believe in yourself and that 
flock of sheep we call the world will follow you. 
(At table) The power to be, is only the power to 
will; whatever I will, happens. They can't resist 
me. When I say Yes, by God it's Yes . . . It's 
got to be Yes. (Crossing to Marsh) Your claim 
wasn't worth a brass button when vou first came to 
me. Well, what do you thinlc of your chances now ? 
You wouldn't take ninety cents on the dollar for 
them, would you? Well, I guess not. 

(Enter Ricaby, bag in hand,) 
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Racaby. {Looks around) Miss Marsh not here 
yet? 

CooLEY. No, the young lady is taking her time. 
(Around back, down r.) 

Marsh. My niece is perhaps unaware that the 
Judge is waiting. I don't mind for myself. 

{Enter Paula, d. l. She is cool, calm and collected. 
The men bow; Marsh is very uncomfortable, 
CooLEY beams with smiles. Ricaby is anxious, 
Paula at table,) 

Ricaby. Miss Marsh — these two gentlemen — 
er 

Paula. Yes — I know — Mr. James Marsh and — 
Judge Cooley. 

Marsh. Will you — er — sit down, Paula? 

Paula. Thank you, no, I prefer to stand — it 
won't take us very long to say what we have to say. 

Marsh. No 

CooLEY. (r. c.) Your uncle — wants you to — it 
is his earnest desire that bygones be bygones — and 
that the past be forgotten. 

Paula. We're not in Court now. Judge Cooley, 
and if my uncle has an)rthing to say to me, I pre- 
fer to hear it from him direct. 

CooLEY. Just as you please. 

Marsh. {Over to Paula) Of course — of 
course — er — I want you to — to come home, Paula. 
Your aunt also wishes you to come — she wants to 
welcome you. 

Paula. That I understand, but I want to know 
exactly what you expect of me, so that there may 
be no misunderstandings in the future. What is 
my exact position, according to your idea? 

Marsh. Your position? 

Paula. My position in regard to my father's 
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property? In other words, what are your de- 
mands ? 

RiCABY. Mr. Marsh, I think, she means 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby, I wish to know from Mr. 
Marsh himself, exactly what he expects of me. 

(Ricaby goes upstage,) 

Marsh. What we expect? (Looks at Pauu 
helplessly — then turns to Cooley) You will come 
and live with us, of course. 

Paula. Yes. (Nods) 

Marsh. As our own child, Paula. 

Paula. Oh, yes. 

Marsh. You will have a regular allowance from 
the estate. 

Paula. Yes. (Nods) 

Marsh. You will be your own mistress — that is 
— er — ^you will come and go as you please. 

Paula. And my debts? 

Marsh. Your debts? (Looks at Cooley) 

CooLEY. They will be paid out of the estate. 

Paula. My council fees are very large. I owe 
Mr. Ricaby an enormous sum. 

Cooley. We'll examine his accounts carefully 
and decide. 

Marsh. Quite so. 

Paula. No, his accounts will not be examined 
carefully — they will be paid without question and 
without delay. 

Cooley. We'll not discuss that point now. 

Marsh. Exactly. (Whispering) Oh, yes — 
(Pause, then turns to Ricaby) Mr. Ricaby, you 
will turn over all papers referring to this or any 
other matter, that Miss Marsh may be interested in 
— ^as in future. Judge Cooley will be her counsel 
and legal adviser. 

Paula. Indeed ! 
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Marsh. Yes, my dear Paula, it will be rather — 
rather inconvenient to have more than one legal 
adviser in the family — in fact it would be impos- 
sible — fairly impossible. 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby is my friend — the only 
friend I have in the world. 

Marsh. That's rather \a pity. Er — I'm very 
sorry, Paula — ^but that doesn't alter the position. 

CooLEY. It's the one point we must insist on. 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby, will you tell these gentle- 
men that our interview is at an end. 

Marsh. Paula — my dear niece ! 

Paula. I have nothing further to say. 

Marsh. Won't you listen? 

Paula. Please ask them to go. 

Marsh. Paula, won't you reconsider? I ex- 
press my sincere regret for any sorrow — I may 
have caused you — my dear niece ! 

Paul. I expect to suffer from coming in contact 
with a mean mercenary nature like yours — that's 
the penalty I pay for being — your dear niece. What 
I cannot understand and what I cannot forgive 
IS your cruelty in blackening my dead father's 
memory; to stamp your brother as lunatic and 
drunkard — ^why it's — it's — it's horrible — even the 
love of money in a degenerate age doesn't explain 
that. And my dead mother — ^her name had to be 
dishonored — ^that I might be stamped as illegiti- 
mate — ^no accusation too scandalous, too shameful, 
or too degrading, could be made, because I had 
come between you and this miserable money — ^but 
you'll never get it — Uncle James — ^You'll never get 
it — (To Cooley) You hear that — You'll never 
get it. NEVER — (Crosses to d. l. And exit as 

Curtain falls 
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ACT II. 

Scene: — Same as Act I. One week later. 

As the curtain rises, Paula is discovered at 
fireplace, l. reading. After a few seconds she 
gets lip, goes to piano, plays a few bars and 
then returns toichair l., takes up her book and 
tries to resume reading. It is obvious that she 
cannot get interested; the book drops from tier 
hands and she gases at the fire. She betrays 
nervousness, anxiety, and above all, physical 
and mental weariness. After business, a knock 
on door c. arouses her, and she listens. An- 
other knock. 

Paula. Come in. {Enter Dr. Zachari) Dr. 
Zachari, I am afraid I cannot see you — (Rises) 

Dr. Zachari. (Stands r. of table) Please do 
not rise, I — I have come to say good-bye 

Paula. Good-bye, Doctor 

Dr. Zachari. Just a few words before I go. 
You know — ^your case interests me so much 

Paula. My case — ? 

Dr. Zachari. When my friend Dr. Tyler 
called me in to see you a week ago — you were — 
(Shakes his head ominously) I said to myself — 
she is a fine, highstrung girl who needs care and 
attention and above all — rest — rest. Your brain 
needs rest — it is over-worked — you think too 
much 

Paula. Yes, I know that, but 

Dr. Zachari. May I sit down ? 

Paula. If you wish to — (Seats himself — pause 
— he watches her stealthily) 1 had fully made up 
my mind never to see you again — I'll be perfectly 
frank. Dr. Zachari — ^you have a disquieting eflfect 
on me. 
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Dr. Zachari. That is because I tell you the 
truth — about your state of mind. 

Paula. No — for I don't believe what you say. 
My mind is as clear as yours — I am only tired — 
weary to death of these awful law-suits — (Sits) 
I am compelled to stay indoors — to keep my door 
locked so they shan't serve me with any more of 
these dreadful papers — summoning me to appear — 
to answer — to show cause why — to answer endless 
questions — why even when you knocked just nov/ 
my heart began to beat. 

Dr. Zachari. You see — ^you are all nerves — 
you must be careful, for high-strung people like 
you, there is great danger — hidden dangers — that 
only we men of science can see. 

Paula. (Apprehensively) Hidden danger ! 
(Rises) Why do you tell me these things? Do 
you think it does me any good to hear them ? Last 
time you were here, Doctor Zachari, I asked you 
not to call again — I told you I needed no further 
professional advice. I am perfectly well and 
strong — and — and — and — (She pauses — looks him 
full in the face and stares at him as if struck with a 
new idea) 

Dr. Zacharl You see — (Rises) You cannot 
even finish your sentence — ^you have forgotten 
what you were going to say. 

Paula. No — I was just thinking — something 
flashed across my mind. Dr. Zachari, you were 
sent here by my Uncle James to watch me. 

Dr. Zachari. To watch you? 

Paula. To watch me 

Dr. Zachari. Your uncle is anxious about you, 
of course, why not? You have said many strange 
things about him — made many threats. He is 
afraid of you — for himself. It's natural. Ah, but 
don't let us speak of him — ^that is the same object 
that we should never mention before you 
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Paula. Why not? 

Dr. Zachari. It is your — ^your — ^what shall I 
call it — that the non-scientific person may under- 
stand — it is your danger point 

(Paula up to mantel. Enter Mrs. Parkes d. c.) 

Mrs. Parkes. I beg your pardon. 

Paula. (Turn) Don't go, please, Mrs. Parkes. 
I wish to tell you that when Dr. Zachari calls 
again — I cannot see him 

(Dr. Zachari bows.) 

Mrs. Parkes. Why, my dear — ^you sent for him 
— didn't you say so, Doctor? 

Dr. Zachari. I said she needed me 

Paula. I neither sent for him — nor do I need 
him — {Crosses r.) Please tell my uncle so. Dr. 
Zachari — (At window) 

Dr. Zachari. As you say — ^but — you will 
be careful, won't you — and — remember — {Impres- 
sively) there is danger — great danger. 

Mrs. Parkes. You're not very comforting, sir. 
(At mantel) 

Dr. Zachari. I tell my patients the truth — it is 
better 

Mrs. Parkes. Then I'm glad I'm not your 
patient, sir. Give me the good cheerful lie that 
comforts, even if it ain't true — My experience with 
Parkes taught me that I was only happy when he 
was lying to me 

Dr. Zachari. Well, I have warned you, Miss 
Marsh, take care 

Paula. Thank you. Good-bye, sir — (At wtn- 
dow) 

Dr. Zachari. Good-bye — Madam — (Bows to 
Mrs. Parkes and exit d. c.) 
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Mrs. Parkes. Isn't he the Job's comforter? 
(At mantel) 

Paula. {Goes up to table l.) Don't let him 
come here again — Please — he has such a depressing 
effect on me. Somehow or other, Fm afraid of 
him — afraid of him — I don't know why — ^but I am 
— {Sits. Suddenly) Mrs. Parkes, if anything 
happens to me 

Mrs. Parkes. {Back of table) Why, what 
should happen? 

Paula. I don't know — if anything happened to 
me, why Uncle James is the next of kin, and he'd 
get the estate— ^(Paw.y^) Supposing he — ? {Turn- 
ing head to d. c.) 

Mrs. Parkes. Supposing he what? 

Paula. I don't know — I have such strange 
thoughts — I never know what they're going to do 
next. There's such silence, as if they were waiting 
for — for — it's the uncertainty that gets on my 
nerves so 

Mrs. Parkes. Why don't you get married and 
settle the whole business? 

Paula. Get married ! 

Mrs. Parkes. That's it — ^then your husband can 
do the worrying — and your uncle could whistle for 
the money. 

Paula. Yes — ^yes — ^but who ? 

Mrs. Parkes. Oh — just look around a little. 
You won't have to look very far — Harry's a good 
boy — ^as different from his father as chalk is from 
cheese — ^he's fine looking too — Ah, he's a good son 
— ^and Paula, a good son makes a good husband. 

Paula. Go away from here — that's it — that's 
it 

Mrs. Parkes. I was speaking to Mr. Ricaby 
about it 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby ! What — what did he say ? 
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Mrs. Parkes. He congratulated me on having 
such a fortunate son 

Paula. A fortunate son, Mrs. Parkes — {Up- 
stage) did you tell Mr. Ricaby that your son was — 
was fortunate? What did you say? Please 

Mrs. Parkes. I said that my son loved you, and 
would make you a good husband 

Paula. How did you dispose of me in the mat- 
ter? 

Mrs. Parkes. I said — that you — that you were 
not exactly opposed to the idea. 

Paula. Mrs. Parkes, as it happens, I'm very 
much opposed to the idea — {Crosses r. piano) 

Mrs. Parkes. You could learn to love him. 

Paula. But I don't want to learn to love him. 
Forgive me, Mrs. Parkes, if I ask you not to refer 
to the subject again — {Sits on stool) 

Mrs. Parkes. The poor boy is eating his heart 
out — (r. of table) 

{Enter Harry c.) 

Harry. Mr. Chase has been waiting for half an 
hour. {At end of piano) 

Mrs. Parkes. Oh, my gracious! I forgot — so 
he has — he wants to see you — he came while the 
doctor was here — I told him to wait and I'd — clean 
forgot — oh, dear 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby says I must not see him. 
That he may want to serve me with some papers. 
What does he want. Did he say ? 

Harry. {Shakes his head) No 

Paula. I ought not to see him. I — and yet I 
don't know — I don't think he'd stoop to any mean 
action — I'm sure he wouldn't. 

Mrs. Parkes. I'll tell him to come up — {Going 
up to door — ) Excuse mc, dear, I'm all upside 
down to-day — {Exit d. c.) 
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Harry, (c.) Miss Paula, I want you to forgive 
my mother's meddling with our affairs — I promised 
you I would never speak of marriage again, and I 
won't — but I can't get mother to — stop spreading 
the news. She has told Mr. Ricaby — she has told 
Dr. Zachari, and now she has just told Mr. Chase 
that — the matter between us is settled. 

Paula. Dr. Zachari and Mr. Chase — Oh!!! — 
oh! 

Harry. Don't be too hard on her. Miss Marsh, 
It's the vanity of the mother — She thinks her son is 
good enough for any one, just because he's her son 
— but he isn't — I know it — (Starts upstage) and — 
when he's a confirmed bachelor of seventy or 
eighty, she'll know it, too — (Exit Harry c.) 

Paula. I hope she's alive then 

(Enter Toddy Chase d. r. c. Down to Paula.) 

Toddy. I hate to be the bearer of bad news, 
Paula, but it's bound to be in all the papers to- 
night 

Paula. Bad news ! Oh, I'm used to that 

Toddy. I called here three times this week and 
tried to see you. I'm keeping tab on Cooley, and I 
could have warned Ricaby they were going to put a 
job on him. Ricaby is all right, but he seems to get 
the worst of it all tfie time. 

Paula. The worst of it? 

Toddy. They've arrested him. 

Paula. Arrested him — What for? (Rises) 

Toddy, (c.) For debt or something. He's 
borrowed money on some securities left in his 
charge by a client — or something of that sort. He 
was taken from his office this morning to the City 
Hall Police Court ; he's trying to get bail. 

Paula. In prison? The only friend I have — in 
prison ! 
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Toddy. Not the only friend ! I, too, Paula, Fm 
with you in the fight youVe putting up against that 
school of sharks ; you couldn't drive me away from 
you with a gatling. Fm going on Ricaby's bond. 

Paula. Can you? 

Toddy. Can I? It's the easiest thing I do — 
mother's got some real estate, and she'll sign any- 
thing for me — ^you know, it's a kind of joke on 
Jimmy to make his wife put up bail for the man 
he's had arrested. As for Cooley, it will be a 
scream when he finds it out 

Paula. Oh, the disgrace! The humiliation! 
He's so sensitive! Poor Mr. Ricaby 

Toddy. (Going to piano) It's all right, Paula — 
It's a put-up job of Big Bascom, that's one of his 
methods. We'll get Ricaby out before to-night — I 
thought you'd like to come with me to jail — ^he's 
down in the Tombs. 

Paula. The Tombs ! 

Toddy. Yes — of course that's no place for a 
lady, but when Fm with you — ^you might be in the 
St. Regis, for the courteous treatment you'll get. 
Do you know what hurried them so? — ^They heard 
that Ricaby is trying to raise money to retain ex- 
Senator Wratchett. That fellow Cooley's a won- 
der ; he hears about things before they happen. 

Paula. Then it's for me — for my sake — that 
Mr. Ricaby is in prison ? I believe he has beggared 
himself — ^to fight this case — he never tells me how 
much I owe him — It's all my fault — Let's go to him 
at once. (Crossing l.) Oh, Mr. Chase, I'm so 
grateful to you. (Business: goes into room l., gets 
hat and coat, veil, gloves and muff, etc.) 

Toddy. Then call me Toddy — ^all my friends call 
me Toddy — ^the only name I won't stand for is Tod. 
He always ran second when I played him. Your 
Uncle Jimmy landed on me with that epithet once, 
and I went up so high in the air that he never did it 
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again, rm the one man your Uncle respects; I 
make so much noise he has to bribe me to keep 
quiet — {Business with cigarette) That's Big 
Bascom's argument; the more noise you make, the 
more attention you get. It works in a restaurant 
all right sometimes — (During this scene Paula is 
dressing — Enter) Cooley says 

Paula. Ah, don't be like Judge Cooley — (Hand 
on Toddy's shoulder. Up to mantel and fixes veil. 
Pins on hat) 

Toddy. He's mighty successful — (Puts cigarette 
away) he and two or three others run the city and 
he's never lost a case — (Looks at Paula at table. 
She is regarding him with deep interest) If I 
thought it would please you, I'd cut out the brass 
band effects and put some soft-pedal polish on my 
manners. You wouldn't believe it, would you? I 
almost graduated — that is — I nearly took a degree 
— Oh, I can slow down to society speed if I want 
to 

Paula. Whatever you are, be yourself. 

Toddy. Then when I'm myself, you like me? 
Well, that's ,a good start. 

Paula. Let us go, please. When I think that 
my friend is in prison because he tried to help me, 
I — I feel I ought to go to him at once (Crosses r.) 

Toddy. Say, I'd go to jail for the rest of my life 
if you felt that way about me. 

Paula. I think you said you'd cut out the brass 
band effects — ^Toddy — (Shaking finger at him) 

(Enter Ricaby c.) 

RiCABY. (r. c.) Pardon my coming up without 
being announced, but I heard that Mr. Chase was 
here — ^and — I came straight in. (Looks at Toddy) 

Paula. Oh I'm so glad, so glad 
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RiCABY. Please dismiss that gentleman. V/hile 
he :s here I can say nothing 

Pauij^. Why, he is here to help us; he came 
with the nev/s of your arrest and he was going to 
get bail for you. He is our friend, Mr. Ricaby. 

RiCABY. No — Every word you utter — every ac- 
tion — every detail of conversation — no matter how 
petty, is reported faithfully to Judge Cooley — by 
this man 

Toddy. Do you believe that? 

Paula. {Sliakes her head) No! 

Ricaby. How else are they acquainted with all 
that happens here? You have called here every 
day; youVe talked to Mrs. Parkes, to young 
Parkes; you played the spy under pretence of de- 
siring to be her friend — and you can't deny it 

Toddy. YouVe quite right, Mr. Ricaby — (Paula 
to fireplace. Takes off hat and coat) there are 
some things a man can't stoop to deny — and this 
accusation is one of them. 

Ricaby. They know I was trying to raise money 
— they know of youi* engagement to young Parkes. 

Paula. There's no engagement. 

Ricaby. They know of your intention to fight 
your uncle's guardianship to the bitter end. They 
know your nervous condition; they know every- 
thing, including the fact that Dr. Zachari is attend- 
ing you. 

Paula. I believe he was sent here by my uncle. 

Ricaby. Yes, that has occurred to me, and I in- 
tended to warn you. I may be doing Mr. Chase an 
injustice, but we're fighting in the dark ; we're fight- 
ing men without conscience or principle — we can't 
trust anyone — we dare not — {Over to window) 

Paula. {Around table. To Toddy) Mr. 
Chase! Will you give me your word ? 

Toddy. That means you have some doubt — 
{Shakes, his head) No, Paula, I won't give my 
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word — it shouldn't be necessary — I guess I'll go — 
{Takes hat — starts to go) You're all right, Ricaby, 
you're doing your best; you get excited; you lose 
your head, and you bark up the wrong tree. I 
guess that's why Cooley doubles on you — {Shakes 
his head) I'm sorry you don't believe in me, Paula, 
I'll do all I can for you anyhow — but you're tying 
my hands. Good-bye — and good-luck to you. 
{Starts up) 

Paula. Oh don't go, Mr. Chase, I don't be- 
lieve 

Toddy. {Looks at Paula and Ricaby) I guess 
I'd better go ; he's your counsel and I don't want to 
come between you. Good-bye 

Paula, (l. of table) I can't believe it — I don't 
believe it! 

Ricaby. {Over to table) We dare not risk tak- 
ing him into our confidence. Listen: I've raised 
the money and I'm going to see Wratchett to- 
night 

Paula. Why did they arrest you? 

Ricaby. Because I overlooked the formality of 
having a certificate of shares endorsed over to me. 
As soon as I could get word to my friend who 
loaned me the securities he came down, and the 
magistrate released me at once; but the stigma of 
arrest, of accusation, of prison, is there — and that's 
what Cooley wants — to discredit me before the bar 
association. Cooley knows if he throws enough 
mud, some of it's bound to stick. 

Paula. I'm tired of it all — let's give it up. 
{Sits) Mr. Ricaby, let's go to my uncle and make 
the best bargain we can. I was hasty before. I'll 
be more patient this time. 

Ricaby. No, Paula, I'm fighting for a principle 
and so long as I can raise a dollar I will continue to 
fight. Now, let me tell you my plan of action. 
I'm going up to Albany to see Wratchett. While I 
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am away don't see anyone connected with the case 
— don't receive any communication — and, above all, 
don't speak to Mr. Chase — I instinctively distrust 
that man. 

Paula, Do you? — I'm sorry for that — (Sighs) 
I'm beginning to dread to be here alone — I diink 
I'll leave this place — I'm not myself at all lately — 
come back as soon as you can 

RiCABY. Yes — we're going to win, Paula, you'll 
see — now I'm going to adopt their tactics and fight 
them with their own weapons — Cheer up — Paula, 
we're in sight of victory — Good-bye — (Shakes 
hands) * 

Paula. Good-bye, (Rises) Mr. Ricaby. Don't 
worry about me, I shall be all right. 

Ricaby. Yes, good-bye, Paula, good-bye. (Exit 
D. c.) 

(Paula takes hat and coat in room l. Returns 

when Hilda calls.) 

Hilda. (With a German accent) Miss Paula, 
you're wanted at the telephone. 

Paula. Who is it? 

Hilda. Mr. Chase 

Paula. Mr. Chase — I — (Pause) I can't go. 
Make some excuse — (Crosses to window r.) 

Hilda. Shall I take the message? He seems so 
anxious. Miss — (Pause) Let me take his message 
— ^he begged so hard 

Paula. No — I — can't receive any message 

Hilda. Oh, Miss Paula — (By this time Paula 
is in a position where she can see out of window; 
she starts back in consternation) Hilda, come 
here. Do you see that — that man standing on the 
comer — the one looking up here? I don't want 
him to see me. Who is it — ^tell me ? (As if afraid 
to hear Hilda's answer) 
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Hilda. (At window) It's Dr. Zachari, Miss — 

Paula. Yes — I — thought so. I was sure of it — 
he is — he seems to be watching — doesn't he? 
Watching the house ? 

Hilda. Yes, Miss — he's with another gentleman 
who was here before, Miss-^-there's three of them. 

Paula. (Working c.) Three — What do they 
want? (Up c.) Tell Mrs. Parkes not to let any- 
one into this house to-night. What are they doing, 
Hilda? 

Hilda. They seem to be waiting for someone, 
Miss 

Paula. Don't let them see you looking. Is — 
is my uncle there? Careful — don't let them see 
you — ? (Pause — To Hilda) Is he there? 

Hilda. I don't see him. Miss. 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby has gone to Albany; what 
am I to do? 

Hilda. Why, what are you afraid of. Miss? 
(Working around piano to Paula) 

Paula. (In almost a whisper) I don't know — 
only — don't let them in, Hilda. Whatever you do, 
don't let them in. 

Hilda. Why, Miss Paula — ^you've done nothing 
wrong. Whatever is the matter? Your hands are 
as cold as ice — what is it? 

Paula. I don't know — ^but I don't want to see 
that man again. Don't leave me, Hilda. 

Hilda. I want to give Mr. Chase your message. 

Paula. Mr. Chase — yes, tell him — tell him I 
must see him; tell him to come here at once. (Bell 
off-stage) And Hilda — when he does come — send 
him in — (Bell — Paula stands still at door c. ; 
listens for a few seconds; bell is repeated) It 
must be those people — can you see them out there 
now ? 

(Hilda goes to window — Pause,) 
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Hilda. No, Miss. (Voices off-stage) 

Paula. (In a whisper) They've come for me— 
they've come for me. He said he would, and he 
has. I'll go to my room ; they dare not come there 
— they dare not— (Rushes off d. l. Shuts door — 
locks it — Exit Hilda d. c. A pause during which 
voices are heard off-stage) 

Mrs. Parkes. (r.) She really cannot see you. 

CooLEY. (Off-stage) But she must see us — she 
must. We have full authority 

(Enter Cooley and James Marsh, followed by 
Mrs. Parkes and Harry, Hilda exits.) 

CooLEY. (As he enters) Now, my good lady, I 
will assume the entire responsibility and that ought 
to relieve you of any further anxiety. 

Mrs. Parkes. I know, sir, but Miss Marsh's 
orders 

Harry, (r.) Miss Marsh doesn't want to see 
you — her orders were 

Cooley. All orders are superseded by an order 
of the court — (Goes up-stag e) Come in, gentle- 
men 

(Enter Dr. Zaciiari, Dr. McMutrie and Proff - 

soR Bodley, c.) 

Mrs. Parkes. This is an outrage, sir- 



CooLEY. Nonsense. Mr. James Marsh is the 
young lady's guardian — (Points to Marsh) And 
he is appointed special administrator of the Marsh 
estate, and as such is empowered to take any steps 
he may deem necessary to effect an interview with 
his niece — Sit down, gentlemen. She's in that 
room, I think you said — ? 
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(During this scene Dr. Zachari, Dr. McMutrie 
and Professor Bodley seat themselves at 
table — Dr. Zachari hands papers to Cooley 
who hands them to Dr. McMutrie and Pro- 
fessor Bodley which they examine.) 

Cooley. (c. over to table) These dates were 
compiled by the eminent Dr. Zachari during his 
attendance on Miss Marsh 

Mrs. Parkes. (l.) If you please, sir- 



CooLEY. Madam, will you please go — ? 

Harry, (l. c.) This is an intrusion, sir — I — I 
think I shall call an officer. 

Cooley. Please do, and I'll have you arrested 
for obstructing a special appointee of the court in 
the perfonnance of his duty. Let me see — ^you're 
the young man who entertains the absurd notion of 
— ^marrying Miss Marsh — •? 

(Harry hesitates,) 

Harry. Yes, sir 

Cooley. Well, let me inform you, Mr. Parkes, 
that any marriage ceremony with Miss Marsh 
without the consent of her imcle will not only be 
illegal, Mr. Parkes, but will also render you liable 
to imprisonment for contempt of court. Mr. 
Parkes. 

Harry. (Frightened — looks at his mother) 
Imprisonment? 

Cooley. Precisely, and I now formally notify 
you that until these gentlemen have decided 
whether Miss Marsh is competent to enter into a 
marital engagement, contract, or promise, any such 
engagement, contract, or promise, is null and void 
and can in no way or manner become the basis for 
any legal action on your part. (Coughs and looks 
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around for admiration) I think that will be about 
all. 

Harry. (Afraid) There is no promise — no 
engagement — ^nothing 

Mrs. Parkes. (r.) No sir, indeed there 
isn't 

CooLEY. A very sensible way to look at it — and 
now, my good lady, please tell Miss Marsh that we 
are waiting for her. (Crosses to d. l.) 

Marsh. (At window) Perhaps my niece may 
not be quite — ^prepared — and in that case you will 
tell her that we will wait for her. 

CooLEY. Quite so — a reasonable time 

Marsh. Be very gentle with her. 

Mrs. Parkes. (Thoroughly cowed) Yes, sir — 
(Crosses to d. l., knocks, waits, then knocks again) 

Paula. (Off -stage) Who's there? 

Mrs. Parkes. It's me, dear, Mrs. Parkes — 
(Door is unlocked; Mrs. Parkes exits d. l.) 

CooLEY. And now, young man, if you will kindly 
withdraw, we shall regard your absence most fav- 
orably. 

Harry. Yes sir. Of course, you understand 
there is no engagement of any sort? (No one pays 
any attention to him) There never was. 

CooLEY. (Waving his hand for Harry to go) 
That's all right— 

(Exit Harry very sheepishly, d. c.) 

Dr. Zachari. (Pointing to paper) This is the 
daily report — ^very minute observation 

Dr. McMutrie. Yes 

Marsh. Do you anticipate any trouble. Judge? 

CooLEY. I don't anticipate it, but I'm prepared 
for it. McMutrie is the only one we have to sat- 
isfy. Zachari is all right, and Bodley is a damn 
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fool. Zachari is the family physician and that car- 
ries conviction 

Dr. McMutrie. Mr. Marsh, has your niece ever 
threatened you personally? 

CooLEY. Specifically, no ; constructively, yes 

Dr. McMutrie. (Ignoring Cooley) Mr. 
Marsh 

Marsh. Yes, I should say so, yes — her manner. 

Dr. McMutrie. Won't you sit down, Mr. 
Marsh. (Takes ckair from piano) 

Marsh. Thanks. Her manner was always so — 
— very — I should say, quite threatening 

CooLEY. It's all there in his affidavit 

Dr. McMutrie. (Very emphatically) Has she 
ever made a personal threat against your life — in 
your hearing. These statements are all general 

CooLEY. The notes made by the family physician 
bears that out — (Back of Marsh) 

Dr. McMutrie. Will you please answer my 
questions? (Cooley starts to speak when he is at 
mantel) Mr. Marsh — yes or no 

Marsh. Yes. 

Dr. McMutrie. She has 

Marsh. Yes, sir. I'm in positive fear of my 
life — that's the whole truth 

CooLEY. (At mantel) He can never tell when 
the girl's mania for the punishment of imaginary 
wrongs inflicted on her may not assume the form of 
personal violence. We have thirty witnesses who 
can prove the existence in this unfortunate girl's 
mind of the most unaccountable, unreasonable, de- 
sire to — to— inflict some — something she calls retri- 
bution, on this innocent man's head. Oh, it's a 
positive danger, a positive danger. 

Prof. Bodley. I remember a case up-state, 
where that condition resulted in a fatal shooting 
aifair 

Cooley. Of course — that's just it — it isn't her 
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ridiculous notion about money — or the fact that she 
is being sought in marriage by a penniless pauper 
like Parkes. It's the fear of violence that prompts 
us to ask that she may be taken care of — and 
watched — ^at least for a time — for her own sake, 
absolutely — for her own sake 

Dr. McMutrie. Quote so — quite so — I see your 
point of view clearly — (Looks at notes) I'd like 
something a little more — scientifically convinc- 
ing 

Prof. Bodley. Is it really a fact that she stated 
she intended to contribute a large sum of money 
to — (Reads) an institution for the development of 
the psychic self in domestic animals? 

CooLEY. (Points to paper) That's sworn testi- 
mony. 

Dr. Zachari. It's a positive fact — (Points to 
paper) 

Prof. Bodi,ey. Animal psychology is rather 
modern. (Laughs) The human race has a pretty 
hard time in developing its own soul — (Laughs) 

CooLEY. (Joins in) Rather good 

Dr. Zachari. Of course, Doctor, these abnor- 
mal ideas may mean nothing — ^but with the delusion 
of imaginary wrongs, a violent mania may develop. 
Oh, Professor, you never can tell where it will 
lead; a case of this sort needs close study 

CooLEY. A year or so's rest in the calm seclu- 
sion of some country retreat would do the poor 
girl so much good — night work — ^an entire cure — 
don't you think ? 

Marsh. I really do, I — (Rises, starts to speak) 
Er — they will form their own opinions. (Marsh 
backs and sits) Whatever is best will — ^be done — -if 
your niece is, as I fear, hopelessly incompetent, you 
can rely on them to — to — take tiie proper steps to 
prevent any catastrophe 

DrT Zachari. Her attitude is very significant 
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Dr. McMutrie. Yes, it signifies that she dislikes 
her relatives, but that is not necessarily a sign of 
mental derangement. I know some veiy excellent 
people who cannot, bear the sight of their rel- 
atives 

CooLEY. Well, take the case of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark — he — on the other hand, hated his un- 
cle — and it developed into a general mania for kill- 
ing people. If that young man had been properly 
restrained, five innocent lives would have been 
saved • 

Prof. Bodley. That is not in the medical rec- 
ords, is it? Five lives? 

Dr. McMutrie. Shakespeare killed them, not 
Hamlet 

CooLEY. Still, it's an object lesson 

Dr. McMutrie. We don't need object lessons 
from playwrights- 



Prof. Bodley. Certainly not 

(Enter Mrs. Parkes d. l.) 

Mrs. Parkes. She won't — she won't come, sir. 
I told her and I tried to persuade her, but she 
wouldn't. 

CooLEY. Then we'll go to her 

Mrs. Parkes. No, no, please; she's frightened 
— and won't you come to-morrow, please ? 

Dr. Zachari. We'll get her; that is, of course, 
unless she has turned against me; in these cases 
one can never be sure what form the delusion will 
take. 

Cooley. Do as you think best. Doctor. 

(Dr. Zachari goes into room, l. 2.) 

Paula. (Off-stage) Dr. Zachari, how dare 
you? -^' 
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(They all wait expectantly.- In a few seconds 
Paula comes out, followed by Dr. Zachari. 
She is frightened; looks around at the men, 
one after the other. Zachari sits, as if trying 
to realize the meaning of their presence; they 
all look intently at her. After a pause; enter 
Mrs. Parkes from room.) 

Dr. McMutrie. (Rises. Comes to Paula; 
Marsh places chairs for her — returns up-stag e) 
Miss Marsh, now please don't be alarmed; there is 
nothing to be afraid of ; we are only here for your 
own good. Won't you please answer just the few 
questions we shall ask you? It is merely a matter 
of form. There, sit down. Please, sit down,^ and 
above all, don't be afraid — (Back to chair) 

Paula. (Sees that Mrs. Parkes is going) 
Please don't go, Mrs. Parkes, please don't go 

Mrs. Parkes. It's all right, Miss Paula. I'll 
stay here if you want me to. (Back of Paula) 

CooLEY. (Coming down to table) We ask your 
pardon, Miss Marsh, for what seems to be an un- 
warranted intrusion, but the law prescribes our 
rights, that is, my client's right, to take any steps 
he may deem necessary to see you, and bring these 
gentlemen with him for the purpose of — er — talk- 
ing over your future 

Paula. My future? (Pause — looks around) 
Who — who are these gentlemen? 

CooLEY. Friends of your uncle's, friends of 
mine; of yours 

Paula. What do they want? 

CooLEY. To — er — just to — er — Professor Bod- 
ley — of Michigan, state psychopathic expert; also 
professor of psychotherapy — Miss Marsh. (Prof. 
BoDLEY bows. Paula bows) Dr. McMutrie, the 
eminent expert pathologist, psychologist, and alien- 
ist. Examiner New York State institutions 
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Dr. McMutrie. Quite so, quite so- 



CooLEY. Miss Paula Marsh, my client's niece — 
(Paula hows^ I need not introduce Dr. Zach- 
ari, your family physician. 

Paula. He is not my family physician — 

CooLEY. Not now, perhaps — ^but — he was — er — 
now — er — Fm sorry Mr. Ricaby isn't here — to ex- 
plain more fully — the object 

Paula. What is the object? 

CooLEY. (Obviously avoiding the question) 
Your interests are perfectly safe in your uncle's 
hands. Oh, if I could only convince you. But 
never mind — (To McMutrie) Did you observe 
the unnatural glitter of the eye when I mentioned 
the uncle? Will you proceed, gentlemen? 

(From the time that Paula has seated herself Dr. 
Zachari has kept his eye fixed on her. Once 
or twice she has turned and noticed this and it 
has made her restless and uncomfortable.) 

Prof. Bodley. Doctor — I think you — had better 
— (Business with papers) 

Dr. McMutrie. Miss Marsh, do you mind tell- 
ing us why you prefer to live here under these 
conditions rather than with your uncle and aunt, 
where you would have so many social advantages? 

Paula. I — I prefer not to say 

Cooley. Is it because you hate your Uncle 
James? (Coming to table) 

Dr. McMutrie. (With a note of warning, to 
Cooley) Please ! 

Paula. I am afraid of him. I 

Cooley. (In an audible whisper) Afraid — a 
new phase. 

Dr. McMutrie. And you're afraid of yourself, 
you told Dr. Zachari you could not control yourself 
in your uncle's presence 
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Paula. Yes — I — I am afraid of myself. He in- 
spires me with hateful thoughts, and I believe that 
hateful thoughts injure the person who thinks them. 
I — I — think — (Catches Zachari's eye) I — I can't 
answer you if — I can't think if that man sits there 
and stares at me — (To Dr. McMutrie) Won't you 
please ask him not to? 

Dr. Zachari. Why, my dear child, I was un- 
aware — (Shakes his head) 

CooLEY. (Smiles, then in an undertone to ex- 
perts) Another delusion. Sit over there. Doctor. 

Dr. Zachari. (l. of table) Oh, certainly — with 
pleasure — (Takes Prof. Bodley's seat at back of 
table where she cannot see him) 

Dr. McMutrie. So you are afraid of yourself? 

Paula. No — I don't mean — that — I — (Pause) 

Dr. McMutrie. Well — never mind! Why are 
you afraid of your uncle? 

Paula. I don't know — he — I'm afraid of him — 
that's all. I can't explain why — I'm at a disadvan- 
tage here — (Tries to laugh) I can't seem to say 
even what I've said a great many times 

Dr. AIcMutrie. Did you tell Dr. Zachari you'd 
rather die than let your uncle get his brother's es- 
tate? 

Paula. I may have said so — it's very prob- 
able 

Dr. McMutrie. Did you say you'd rather he — 
were dead than that — ? 

Paula. No. (Points to Dr. Zachari) That 
man has twisted my words; he'd ask me questions 
and I'd answer them without thinking 

Cooley. Then you may have said it — ? 

Paula. Yes, I may have said so — I don't know 
— it's hardly fair to — to 

Dr. Zachari. (In an undertone) Naturally 
she'd deny it 

CooLEY. Of course. I think we've established 
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the facts that she fears him — ^hates him — and 
wishes he was dead, and that alone is ground 
enough for our appUcation. 

(Enter Toddy d. c.) 

Toddy. Hello, everybody ! Why, Paula, I didn't 
know you were giving a party. 

Marsh. What do you want? 

Toddy. Oh, just called on cousin Paula 

Paula. (Jumps up at the sound of his voice — 
her entire manner changes) Yes, Tm glad to see 
you — so glad. Won't you come in, Mr. Chase? 

CooLEY. It's impossible. 

Marsh. You must go 

CooLEY. You can't stay here, Mr. Chase. 

(Toddy looks at Paula enquiringly.) 



Paula. (Appealingly) Please, don't go 

CooLEY. But he must go 

Toddy. My dear — Old Cooley — when a lady in- 
vites one to stay and that lady happens to be the 
hostess, one doesn't need any lawyer's advice on the 
subject, one simply stays — (Puts hat on piano. 
Looks at table where experts are sitting) What's 
the game? I don't see any cards or chips. Can I 
get in? Say, this looks like a nice little party. Miss 
Paula. I'm awfully glad I came 

Marsh. (Comes down to Toddy) Now, Tod- 
hunter, you must really go. Don't you understand 
this is a — very sad — please go at once. 

Toddy. Behave yourself, James. 

CooLEY. But this is serious 

Toddy. All right, I'll be serious, too. 

Dr. McMutrie. Your son? 

Marsh. My wife's son — (Looks at Toddy) 
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Dr. McMutrie. Just a moment, please — {Takes 
Toddy' arm, crosses to r. with him; whispers 
something in his ear; all pause; he looks at them) 

Toddy. Good God ! No, no — not for a moment. 
It's a lie — (Dr. McMutrie hands Toddy card) I 
don't care who — yon are — I don't believe that you — 
{Reading card) Excuse me — excuse me — 

(McMutrie bows and returns to seat.) 

Marsh. You'd better go home, Todhunter. 

Toddy. No, James, I think I'll stay here. 

CooLEY. But this is a private commission, 
and 

Toddy. Well, let's make it public. {Tenderly) 
Would you like me to stay, Paula ? 

Paula. Please — please — {Over to Toddy a/>- 
pealingly and sits c.) 

CooLEY. It's impossible 

Toddy, (c.) Nothing is impossible when a lady 
requests it. Go on with the examination, I'm going 
to stay — {Looks around; goes back of piano) 

(CooLEY has moved towards Toddy; Marsh re- 

tains him.) 

CooLEY. Very well, but you understand. Per- 
fect silence! {Up I..) Now, Doctor 

Dr. McMutrie. Miss Marsh, you have stated 
on several occasions that when you came in for your 
father's estate you would give large sums of money 
to various charities? 

Paula. Yes. 

Dr. McMutrie. Did you say you were going 
to — {Reads) found an institution for the develop- 
ment of the psychic self in animals? 

Paula. No — (Dr. Zachari shows that his ob- 
ject is to discredit her statement) The money was 
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to be expended for the prevention of animal torture, 
in the name of science. Oh, vivisection 

CooLEY. {Back of table) Isn't it a fact that all 
these large bequests to societies for the develop- 
ment of monkeys or mice or old ladies, as the case 
may be, were made for the express purpose of pre- 
venting your Uncle James and his children from 
participating in the enjoyment of the family estate ? 

Paula. Exactly. 

CooLEY. {To Dr. McMutrie) That establishes 
irresponsibility 

Dr. McMutrie. I prefer to draw my own con- 
clusions, Judge. You left your church a year ago. 
Why? 

Paula. Because Mr. James Marsh is one of its 
chief pillars ; he prays the loudest, and receives the 
most homage 

CooLEY. The delusion of imaginary wrongs 
must have taken a terrible hold on her v/hen it com- 
pels her to give up her religion 

Paula. I did not give up my religion ; I gave up 
a church that countenanced hypocracy. 

Dr. McMutrie. You said that the law of com- 
pensation will punish him. What is the law of 
compensation ? 

Paula. {Hesitates) It's the pit a man digs for 
others, and falls into himself 

CooLEY. And if the law of compensation fails, 
you'll undertake Uncle James' punishment your- 
self, eh? 

Dr. McMutrie. Judge! 

Paula. {Excitedly) Yes, I will; of that you 
may rest assured 

CooLEY. The law could construe that answer as 
a threat. 

Prof. Bodley. How would you punish him? 

Paula. I don't know, it will come to me 

Dr. Zachari. She will hear a voice within? 
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Dr. McMutrie. Ah, you hear voices? 

Dr. Zachart. Oh, yes 

Paula. We all hear voices within — {The men 
look at each other) Something tells us to do this 
or that and we obey — we — we obey blindly — in- 
stinctively. Men call it reason — but it's intuition — 
intuition. {Looks at men, sees they are watching 
her, she become confused as if suddenly conscioi^s 
that she is being closely watched; she turns slowly 
around as if compelled by some superior force until 
she finds, herself face to face with Dr. Zachari) 
That's the danger point. (Zachari is regarding her 
closely. She looks at him in terror, laughs as if 
transfixed — then turns to Mrs. Parkes. > Mrs. 
Parkes comes to Paula, as if for protection; 
speaks in a hoarse nervous voice. Paula, almost 
in a whisper) Fm afraid, I'm afraid. I don't un- 
derstand myself — If I stay here I shall say things 
I don't mean ; that man is putting thoughts into my 
mind, thoughts that are not my own. I don't seem 
to be able to say what I want to say. I won't stay 
here any longer — {Tries to rise and falls) I can't 
—can't seem to move; don't let them speak to me 
again; I'm afraid, I'm afraid 

Mrs. Parkes. Oh, Miss Paula, Miss Paula, 
don't give way. 

Paula. I know it's foolish, but I can't help it. 
Let me go while I can act of my own free will. 
{She rises suddenly and almost shouts.) I won't 
stay here — I won't stay here ; to be questioned until 
I don't know what I'm saying! {Rises and goes 
toward d. l.) 

CooLEY. {Interposing) One moment. Miss 
Marsh, you can't leave until — {Coming down) 

Toddy. {Gently but firmly pushing him aside) 
Oh, yes, she can. 

CooLEY. But, I 

Toddy. Don't do that. Judge. 
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Dr. McMutrie. Gentlemen! 

Toddy. Can't you see, the lady is tired and con- 
fused and — ? 

CooLEY. She can't go 

Toddy. Well, she is going. {Looks at Paula, 
then Cooley) 

(Paula exits d. l.) 

Prof. Bodley. I have one or two questions I 
want to ask. 

Dr. Zachari. Fll get her — {Advances to l. to 
door) 

Cooley. Please do 

{A concerted movement is made.) 

Toddy. Please don't ! 

Cooley. These men of science are saturated by 
motives of pure 

Toddy. So am I, so are you, so are we all ; but I 
warn you, you've gone far enough. You've fright- 
ened this poor girl into such a state, she's not re- 
sponsible for what she says; and you've got me so 
worked up I'm not responsible for what I do 

Dr. Zachari. Sir, I shall not allow you to — to 
interfere — {Up to table) 

Toddy. Please don't go any further. 

Cooley. You know, young man, this is contempt 
of court, (c.) 

Toddy. If you're the court, it is 

(Cooley starts at Toddy.) 

Dr. Zachari. {Stops Cooley) Never mind, 
we have sufficient testimony 

Toddy. {Looks anxiously at experts, then to 
Mrs. Parkes r. Aside to Mrs. Parkes) Can you 
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get to Paula without going through that door? 
(Points L.) 

Mrs. Parkes. Yes, through my room. 

Toddy. Give this note to your son ; tell him to — 
(Looks for paper, etc.) Fll write it on the back of 
a check. Hush, I don't want them to see me — 
(Mrs. Parkes starts to speak) Now, don't ask 
any questions, but do just as I tell you. Paula will 
understand — (Hands her note) 

Mrs. Parkes. Shall I — ? 

Toddy. (Rushes her toward c.) Go on, you're 
wasting time — (Pushes her) 

Mrs. Parkes. Yes, sir — y^s—(Exit hastily 
d. c.) 

CooLEY. (At table l. — looks at men enquiringly) 
W^ell, what's the verdict? 

Dr. Zachari. I have expressed my opinion. 

Dr. McMutrie. Yes — (To Bodley) Then you 
think. Professor, we'd better — ? 

Prof. Bodley. I'd like to study the case ; it has 
a great many points of interest — (Ticks off with 
finger) a self-evident delusion — a possible lesion 
and sporadic indications of general derangement — 

Dr. McMutrie. I don't agree with you. Profes- 
sor; there's no absolute evidence of derangement, 
only a nervous hysteria 

Prof. Bodley. You can never tell what may de- 
velop 

Dr. Zachari. Indeed, you cannot. 

Dr. McMutrie. Of course you can't, but \ve're 
dealing with what is, not with what may be. 

Cooley. My client must be protected. Preven- 
tion is so damn much better than cures. That's 
scientific, isn't it? 

Dr. McMutrie. Not the v/ay you express it, 
fudge. I confess, I'd like to see her again, she's an 
interesting subject 

Prof. Bodley. Quite so, she ought to be 
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watched. No doubt about that. I haven't the 
slightest hesitation in recommending that she be 
sent to Sea Rest, Toquencke 

Dr. Zachari. For a few months, at least — 

CooLEY. A splendid idea! You can watch the 
case together ; I'll retain you both. It's not a ques- 
tion of fees — any sum you ask is yours. Mr. Marsh 
is most anxious to do all he can for her — (Business 
from Marsh) Take her under your own charge, 
of course, her counsel will get out a habeas corpus 
and demand a jury trial, and make all possible 
efforts to block the ends of benevolent justice, but 
in the meantime she goes to Sea Rest, eh? Will 
you make out the certificate? 

Prof. Bodley. (To McMutrie) Have you any 
objection, Doctor? 

Dr. McMutrie. No — no — no positive objec- 
tions, merely a natural disinclination to jump to 
conclusions. (To Dr. Zachari) You appear to 
have no doubt, Doctor. 

Dr. Zachari. I am almost positive ! 

Dr. McMurtie. (To Prof. Bodley) And you, 
Professor? 

Prof. Bodley. Fm not positive, but I think we 
shall be on the safe side if we study the case ipr a 
few weeks. 

Dr. McMutrie. For a few weeks! Very well, 
I'll make out the certificate — (Dr. Zachari pro- 
duces blanks, and Judge Cooley offers his pen; 
Dr. McMutrie refuses and uses his own) 

Dr. McMutrie. You'd better telephone up to 
Toquencke that you're coming. (Makes out cer- 
tificate, which Prof. Bodley signs) 

CooLEY. That's already arranged for; she's to 
have the best suite of rooms, the best attendance; 
everything that the most lavish expenditure cam 
suggest. Oh, she will be well taken care of. By 
the way, Dr. Zachari, I'm going to recommend your 
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nomination for a Coronership, and if Bascom 
Cooley recommends anything it's " un fait ac- 
compli," as the girls from Paris say ; in other words, 
a sure thing. 

Dr. Zachari. Thank you, Judge. 

(Enter Mrs. Parkes. Hands Judge certificate,) 

CooLEY. Thank you. Now, madam, will you 
please tell Miss Marsh we're waiting for her. 

(Mrs. Parkes crosses stage and exits d. c. Cooley 
shows Marsh certificate; Marsh smiles at 
Cooley.) 



Mrs. Parkes. She's gone 

Cooley. Gone — where ? 

Toddy. Bascom ! I think she's gone over to Jer- 
sey to get married. 

(They look at each other in consternation as 

Curtain falls,) 

ACT III. 

Scene: — Reception-room and Superintendenfs of- 
fice at Sea Rest, Tocquencke. As curtain rises 
Superintendent Spencer is dictating reports 
to a young woman stenographer. She is seated 
at L. of desk. 

Spencer. Report on Miss Manderson's case. 
Attendant, Miss Hadley. Physician, Dr. Bentley. 
Demand for stimulants decreasing — but constantly 
calls for bridge-playing companions. Awake all 
night — sleeps all day. Six packets of cigarettes 
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found in her room. (An indicator on r. wall rings. 
Spencer looks at it, presses button on desk. Pause. 
Enter Collins, a male attendant; he is an old 
waiter and has seen better days) 

Collins. Yes, sir? 

Spencer. Collins. 

Collins. Yes, sir. 

Spencer. Did you buy six packets of cigarettes 
for Miss Manderson? 

Collins. {Afraid) No, sir. 

Spencer. Are you sure? 

Collins. {Hesitatingly) Yes, sir. 

Spencer. Don't you know that she has come to 
Sea Rest to recuperate from an overdose of social 
life, and that she must not smoke? 

Collins. Yes, sir. 

Spencer. You've been a waiter all your life, 
Collins, and Fm afraid that old instinct to take tips 
is too strong. 

Collins. It's hard to refuse sometimes, but I 
manage to overcome my feelings. {Indicator rings. 
Exit D. R.) It's Dr. Bentley, sir. 

Stenographer. Yes, sir. 

Spencer. Report on Mr. Joliffe's case, same as 
previous day. 

{Enter Mrs. Johnson^ an attendant. She is a very 
big woman, with strong features. ) 

Mrs. Johnson. Miss Marsh wants to see you. 

Spencer. Not to-day, Mrs. Johnson. I have 
seventy reports to make out and I'm only half 
through. Same trouble, I suppose? 

Mrs. Johnson. The poor young lady insists 
that she is being unlawfully detained, and she 
wants to go. 

Spencer. Of course, of course. In the short 
time that she's been here her case has received 
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more attention than any in my experience. What 
with doctors, lawyers, and newspaper men, Vm 
hounded to death about her. Tell her she can't be 
permitted to go without an order of release from 
her guardian. 

(Enter Collins. He crosses to b. l. 3 and exits. 

Mrs. Johnson hesitates.) 

Mrs. Johnson. She's so unhappy — 1 wish you'd 
see her, Mr. Spencer — if only to satisfy her. 

Spencer. I'm afraid you're wasting a lot of 
sympathy on this case. She was caught by her 
guardian at the Jersey City Ferry, in the act of 
eloping with the son of a boarding-house keeper who 
had been warned not to marry her. Her certificate 
is signed by three most eminent physicians, and her 
application for release is opposed by the biggest 
firm of lawyers in New York: Messrs. Cooley, 
Fitzgerald and Feinstein. There is no question 
about her mental condition. (Continues reading 
reports) Report on Mr. Jeliffe's case 

Mrs. Johnson. Well, sir, will you send a tele- 
gram to Mr. Ricaby, her lawyer^ asking him to 
come up? 

Spencer. He was here yesterday. 

Mrs. Johnson. She is very anxious to see him. 

Spencer. I'll see what Dr. Zachari says ; his in- 
structions are that she must not be excited or an- 
noyed by visitors. 

Mrs. Johnson. Very well, sir. (Exit d. r.) 

Spencer. Have you made out the report on 
Miss Marsh's case? 

Stenographer. Yes, sir — (Business, looks 
among a pile of papers; hands it to him) 

(Enter Dr. Zachari d. l. 3.) 
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Dr. Zachari. Good-morning, Mr. Spencer. 
Well, how is she to-day? 

Spencer. Rather restless, I should say, sir. 
Here's the report. 

Dr. Zachari. {Takes report and scans it) Ah, 
well, it is to be expected. 

Spencer. Will you see her? 

Dr. Zachari. No — it — it is not necessary, just 
yet. There is to be a consultation to-day. Dr. 
McMutrie and Professor Bodley will be here — also 
Judge Cooley. 

Spencer. Her habeas corpus comes up on Fri- 
day, I believe. 

Dr. Zachari. Yes, a jury of illiterate ignora- 
muses to decide a scientific question — ah, such laws 
in this country. (Reads) " Cries constantly — sits 
silent and moody for hours — she seems to be con- 
scious of her position at times ; she talks much." 

(Enter Collins d. l. 3.) 

Collins. Mr. Ricaby to see Miss Marsh. 

Spencer. Tell Mrs. Johnson to bring her here. 
(Business, Collins exit d. r.) Will you wait, 
Doctor ? 

Dr. Zachari. No — I don't care to meet Mr. 
Ricaby. May I take this report? I would like to 
show it to my colleagues when they come. 

Spencer. Certainly — certainly — (Gong off l. 
Stenographer rises; business with papers. Exit 
D. L. 3) There's the luncheon gong. (To Dr. 
Zachari) Will you join us? 

Dr. Zachari. No, thanks. Send us a copy of 
the other reports — we shall need them on Friday. 
(Enter Ricaby d. l. They look at each other. Dr. 
Zachari bows to him; he does not respond. Dr. 
Zachari exits d. l.) 
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Spencer. I have sent for Miss Marsh. (Enter 
Collins d. r.) Who is on duty to-day? 

Collins. Lockwood at the front gates, sir, and 
Midwinter patrolling. 

Spencer. (Nods) If you want me I'm at 
lunch. (Exit d. l.) 

Collins. Yes, sir. (A pause, during which 
Collins looks at Ricaby) Can I get you anything, 
sir? 

Ricaby. No thanks. How long have you been 
here? 

Collins. Nearly ten years, sir — on and off — I 
was an inmate here, once, sir. 

Ricaby. Are you still a — (Hesitates) an in- 
mate? 

Collins. No, sir — Not to say — I'm a waiter, sir 
— my old profession. After I got better, I went 
back to my old position at Delmonico's, but I 
couldn't stand the excitement. You wouldn't be- 
lieve it, sir, but waiters are frightfully tried, we've 
got to know just what people want — who don't 
know what they want themselves — ^and who com- 
plain, if we make the slightest mistake. Don't 
they make mistakes, too? Don't they point with 
their knives and forks ? Don't they put vinegar on 
their oysters ? Ice in their claret ? And don't they 
drink champagne with fish? They even expect us 
to understand their French language — ^They blame 
us when the cashier makes mistakes, they blame us 
when their own digestions make mistakes. They 
forget that we're human, and I tell you, sir, it gets 
on our nerves at last — it's bound to — it's bound to 
— (Bell on indicator — he looks up and reads) 
The dining-room. Excuse me, s\r-^(Bell off) All 
right, all right, I heard it the first time. (Exit re- 
peating lines D. L. 3) 

(After a momenfs pause, during which Ricaby 
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conveys his distress of mind that Paula 
should be detained in such a place. Enter 
. Paula, d. r. follozved by Mrs. Johnson who 
remains at door like a sentry on duty.) 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby, Mr. Ricaby. Oh, Fm so 
glad, so glad ! 1 didn't expect you to-day. 

Ricaby. Paula ! Well, how are you ? 

Paula. {Looks over her shoulder) Tell that 
woman to go away. She — she haunts me 

Ricaby. {To Mrs. Johnson) Will you please 
leave us? 

Mrs. Johnson. Fm supposed to — ^to — ^You see, 
I'm responsible for the young lady, sir — but Fll go 
— it will be all right, Fm sure — if you want me I 
shall be out there — {Points to d. l. f., crosses and 
exits D. l. f.) 

Paula. She's a good woman — very kind, and — 
obliging, but she follows me everywhere, every- 
where. If I could forget my position even for a 
moment, the constant presence of that woman 
would remind me — {Sits) 

Ricaby. But she's kind, you say — and oblgiing 
— that's something, isn't it, Paula? 

Paula. Yes, it's something — {Laughs bitterly) 
They're all kind and considerate, Mr. Ricaby — ^but 
it's their kindness and consideration that hurts me 
so. They look at me with — sympathy and pity. I 
can read their thoughts. They seem to say — " Poor 
thing — poor thing — ^you have no mind — ^you can't 
think as we do," and they treat me as tenderly as 
they would a child, they try to amuse and comfort 
me, they give me ever)rthing I ask for, everything 
but my liberty, and that's what I want most of all 
— my liberty. The case comes up to-morrow. 

Ricaby. No, Paula, it's postponed for a week. 

Paula. Postponed — postponed — Oh ! 

Ricaby. If we'd been successful in getting 
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Wratchett, Cooley never would have obtained a 
stay of proceedings. The time will soon pass. 

Paula. Soon pass ! Soon pass ! Do you realize 
what it means to stay in this dreadful place another 
whole week? To meet only men and women who 
regard you with pity and curiosity, as unfit to go 
into the outer world ? Their kindness and consider- 
ation is a mockery. Another week! Seven long 
days — seven long endless nights! I don't sleep — 
my dreams are worse than the awakening — I've 
been here only three days, and it seems a life- time 
— a life-time — the companionship of that woman for 
another week ? I can't do it, Mr. Ricaby, I can't do 
it — you must take me away from here or I shall lose 
all control over myself. 

Ricaby. Paula — Paula — for God's sake, don't 
give way — try — and bear up. This will only last a 
few days, and then 

Paula. And then — and then — Sometimes when 
I think of the frightful ordeal I shall be compelled 
to go through to prove that I am entitled to my — 
freedom, I — I — feel unequal to the task. I'm — I'm 
afraid afraid. (Sits) 

Ricaby. Afraid ? 

Paula. How do I know that I can convince 
these strangers? They don't know me as — as you 
do. Supposing I don't make a good impression? 
Supposing the answers I make to their questions 
are not — not what they consider — sane — sensible? 
Supposing I became confused and lost control of 
myself as I did before? What then? 

Ricaby. Paula ! 

Paula. What then? 

Ricaby. Oh, Paula, for God's sake, don't let 
that thought get into your mind ! 

Paula. But it does get into my mind. How can 
I tell for certain that these strange men who will 
be called upon to decide, will decide in my favor? 
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They may mean to do what is right, but do they 
know ? It's the uncertainty that makes my position 
here so intolerable, the dreadful uncertainty. If I 
thought that when my case did come up I would 
walk out of the court a free woman, Fd try and 
bear this temporary restraint that's gnawing at me, 
the secret dread that constant contact with these 
people may — (In a hoarse whisper) make me one 
of them 

RiCABY. Oh, Paula, don't say that. 

Paula. It's true, that's why I must go away 
from here at once, and you must take me 

RiCABY. Yes, yes, but how ? How ? 

Paula. I don't know — (Pause. They both sit 
there as in Act I, stunned and helpless, without a 
ray of hope. After a pause of at least ten seconds, 
enter Collins d. l. 3) 

Collins. There's a gentlemen in the visitor's 
room: Mr. Todhunter Chase, sir — come up from 
New York especially to see you, sir. When I told 
him you were with the young lady, sir, he — well he 
made me promise him to bring him to see her. 
(Looks around) He has no permit, sir, but I've 
waited on him scores of times, and he was always 
so liberal, sir, that I couldn't refuse him. Shall I 
bring him here, sir ? And would you mind taking 
the responsibility, if any question is raised? 

Paula. Oh, please, Mr. Ricaby, I do so want to 
see him ! 

Ricaby. (Nods to Collins) Very well — all 
right. (Nods to Collins who turns and exits 
D. L. 3) 

Ricaby. How glad you are to see this man, 
Paula. 

Paula. Yes — I — I 

Ricaby. And yet his extravagance is one of the 
chief causes of your being in your present position. 

Paula. The one friend I feel I can depend on 
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besides yourself. Try — do try to like him for my 
sake. 

RiCABY. I try to share your good opinion of 
him. 

{Enter Toddy d. l. 3.) 

Toddy. Hello, people — hello — ^hello! How are 
you, Ricaby? (Shakes hands) Paula, I never saw 
you looking so well. Do you know, this is a great 
little place, up here. Gee, the scenery is splendid — 
finest view of Long Island Sound I ever saw! 
Well, they got you at the ferry, didn't they! If 
Mrs. Parkes hadn't told them which one, they'd 
never have caught you, but I'll forgive her, Paula, 
because she isn't going to be your mother-in-law. 
Fancy my believing such rot! 

Paula. It was good of you to come. 

Toddy. Good of me ! Why, I'm up here for my 
health. Mother is with me; she wants to see you. 
She has come down on purpose. May she, 
Paula—? 

Paula. Your mother? Yes — yes. 

Ricaby. Mrs. James Marsh? You are going to 
see her! 

Paula. She is his mother 

Toddy. Thanks, Paula. She is so anxious to 
meet you ! We're going to spend a week here and 
rest up. I've just looked the place over and I tell 
you it beats all your summer hotels to a standstill. 
No bands of music, no bridge parties for mother, 
no late suppers for me, no late hours, not even a 
bar. Oh, it's just the place for me. Gee, but I'm 
glad I came! I'm all run-down, and I — I need — 
(Catches Paula's eye, then stops) 

Paula. You're trying to cheer me. 

(Toddy takes her hand,) . , 
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RiCABY. You came to see me ? 

Toddy. Incidentally — ^yes. 

RiCABY. How did you know I was here ? 

Toddy. Missed you at your office. Listen — 
we'll just talk business a few minutes, Paula, and 
then devote ourselves to the enjoyment of the place. 
Gee, what air — what ozone! (Scratches his head) 
Now, in the first place, Ricaby, I'm your witness; 
you can depend on me. I've found out that Jimmy 
needed money. 

Ricaby. y\re you aware that may involve you, 
and possibly your mother? 

Paula. Your mother? Oh, no, you — can't do 
that. Oh, Mr. Chase, your mother ! 

Toddy. She's all right. She has left Jimmy. 

Ricaby. Left him! 

Toddy. Yes, left him for good and all. I ex- 
plained his dastardly conduct to her, and then I re- 
fused to live in the same house with him; and she 
said, " If you won't live with him, neither will I," 
so she left him, and if I can help it she'll never go 
back to him. You can count on mother and me, 
and I think that between us, we ought to bottle up 
Jimmy and the Reverend Mr. Cooley. 

Ricaby. What proof have you ? 

Toddy. All the proof in the world, but don't let 
us bother her with it. I'll show you my proof later 
— tons of it. 

RkcABY. If you could persuade your mother to 
furnish us with some evidences of his intention to 
defraud — there'd be grounds for criminal con- 
spiracy. 

Paula. Oh, don't ask him to — to betray his own 
mother; it seems so — so — unnatural 

Toddy. Paula — for your sake, I'd — I'd commit 
every crime on the calendar, anything short of 
murder goes with me. Desperate diseases require 
desperate remedies. My step-father and Bascom 
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Cooley are the most desperate diseases I've ever 
encountered. (Looks out of window) Gee, but 
this is a lovely spot — look at that sun shimmering 
on the water — and, this air is like the cocktail that 
exuberates but does not intoxicate — I'll be writing 
poetry if I stay here long. 

(Enter Mrs. Johnson d. l., she crosses over to 

Paula.) 

Mrs. Johnson. Dr. Zachari thinks it advisable 
for you to rest before the others see you. (To 
Ricaby) Please excuse her. Come, Miss Marsh. 
(Takes her arm) 

Paula. But I don't wish to go, I — . You may 
tell Dr. Zachari so 

Mrs. Johnson. Miss Paula, you promised 
me 

Paula. (Resigning herself) Yes 

Ricaby. It will be better for you to do — as they 
ask — for the present. 

Mrs. Johnson. (Firmly) You had better 
come, Miss. It's the Doctor's order. I can do 
nothing. (Crosses to door r.) 

Paula. (Looks at Ricaby and Toddy help- 
lessly) You won't go away until — ^until— Don't 
leave me here alone, will you? 

Toddy. Why, certainly not. Paula, I'm going 
to get mother. Why, I'm a fixture here: hotel 
picked out, baggage unpacked, rooms taken for a 
month ahead. 

Paula. A month — why, you said a week ! 

Toddy. Did I? Well, you see the place grows 
on me. 

Mrs. Johnson. (At door) Come, Miss 

Paula. You are sure you won't go? Don't let 
him go, Mr. Ricaby. (Toddy nods. Paula looks 
at them appealingly, and exits with Mrs. Johnson 

D. R.) 
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(^As soon as Paula is gone. Toddy's laugh changes 
to a dry sob, and he breaks down completely, 
throws himself into a chair, and covers his face 
with his hands,) 

Toddy. Oh, the damn scoundrels, to think they'd 
do such a dastardly thing as this. 

RiCABY. Now what proofs have you? 

Toddy. None — not a damn proof. I wanted to 
comfort her. I'm just as stumped for an idea as 
you are — {Goes to telephone) I'll get mother over. 
She may be able to do something. 

RiCABY. And all this talk about your baggage 
and room? 

Toddy. I had to say something, or I'd broken 
down. What's the number of the hotel? 

RiCABY. 207 Tocquencke 

Toddy. Yes — Give me two-o-seven. {Pause) 

RiCABY. You're a peculiar fellow, Chase. 

Toddy. And get Mrs. James Marsh on the 
'phone. {Business at telephone) Yes — will you 
please tell her to come over to Sea Rest at once — 
and ask for Mr. Chase — Mr. Chase — Yes, thank 
you. It unnerves me to see her in this place — 
locked in with a bunch of dips and nervous wrecks 
— compelled to come and go at their order. By 
God, it's awful, and to think I have to sit here 
powerless to move a finger in her behalf. You're a 
hell of a lawyer, or she wouldn't have stayed here 
twenty- four hours. Can't we map out something? 
Are we going to let them cook up all these schemes 
while we sit back and watch them? 

RiCABY. I am doing everything I can — our case 
comes up next week. 

Toddy. Next week! She'll be a nervous wreck 
by them ! Can't you see how worried she is ? We 
must get her out of this place at once, if we have 
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to break out with a jimmy — . Jimmy, I wish I had 
him here — I'd wring his neck ! 

RiCABY. You think a great deal of Miss Marsh. 

Toddy. Think a great deal of Paula — ha! ha! 
The truth of the matter is I — Ricaby, I — I — ever 
since that first day in Court I — I — I'd marry her 
to-morrow — if — if — she'd say yes. 

Ricaby. Yes ? 

Toddy. Yes, a fine position isn't it? The first 
girl I ever cared enough for to marry, locked up in 
a — in a well, we'll call it a sanitarium, and in order 
to get out she's got to face a public trial to prove she 
ought not to be there for the rest of her life. How 
many experts have we on our side ? 

Ricaby. Fifteen ! 

Toddy. Why don't you get fifty? You can bet 
Cooley will have a raft of 'em— don't take any 
chances. 

Ricaby. I'm not going to. I've engaged two of 
the most eminent counsel in this country. We must 
win in the end. 

Toddy. (Rises) Ricaby, we must prevent that 
public examination somehow or other. Can you 
see her facing a crowded court, packed full of 
curiosity-seekers, answering a lot of damned ex- 
perts who are paid to prove anything you lawyers 
want them to prove : the slurs, the innuendoes, the 
insinuations. You know what they said about her 
father? Well, they'll rake up all that old stuff 
again. If that don't break her down, nothing will. 
We've got to spare her that ordeal — Ricaby, we 
must. 

Ricaby. We must comply with the law. 

Toddy. Sherman was right — Law is hell, isn't 
it? (Both men are at fireplace l.) 

(Enter Spencer zvith Professor Bodley, followed 
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by Collins. He crosses desk, gets pen, ink, 
paper, etc.) 

Spencer. Collins, take this gentleman to par- 
lor B. 

Collins. Yes, sir. {Crosses to d. r.) 

Professor Bodley. Is Dr. Zachari here yet? 

Spencer. Yes, sir, he's living here for the pres- 
ent. 

Bodley. Ah, yes. A very conscientious man is 
Dr. Zachari. Well, it's a pleasant place. Where's 
Judge Cooley? 

Spencer. He is looking for Mr. Marsh, I be- 
leive. 

Bodley. How is the young lady? 

Spencer. About the same sir. 

Bodley. Hm — ^ha — Yes— Just so — about the 
same. Have you the reports? 

Spencer. Upstairs, sir. 

{Enter Cooley d. l. 3.) 

Cooley. McMutrie isn't here, yet — ^that's the 
trouble with successful men; they never have 
time to keep their appointments. 

Bodley. I keep my appointments, sir. 

Cooley. Of course you do — why not? Where's 
Zachari — ? 

Spencer. Waiting upstairs. 

Collins. Parlor B., sir, this way — {Exit d. r.) 

Cooley. Get McMutrie on the 'phone — tell him 
we're all waiting, and, Spencer send Miss Marsh 
up to us as soon as she arrives. 

(Bodley and Collins exit d. r. ; Cooley is about 

to go.) 
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RiCABY. Judge Cooley, I wish to be present 
when you see Miss Marsh. 

Cooley. It's not necessary. It's only an in- 
formal examination, a private interview for the 
benefit of our witnesses. We can't have any one 
present but those experts interested on behalf of 
James Marsh. 

RiCABY. But I demand to be present, it's her 
right. 

Cooley. I'm sorry I can't accommodate you. 
Why should we outline our plan of operation to 
you? 

RiCABY. It's an outrage. 

Cooley. An outrage? Why, Mr. Spencer tells 
me you saw Miss Marsh this morning, what more 
do you want? 

Spencer. Quite so ! 

RiCABY. I demand to be present. It is a consti- 
tutional right. 

Cooley. Now, Ricaby, don't let's have any more 
of this highfalutin nonsense about constitutional 
rights and curtailment of liberty, and all that 
technical stuff. Keep that for the courts. Old 
man, you are at liberty to see Miss Marsh when 
you please, but just at present she is engaged. Send 
McMutrie up as soon as he comes. 

Spencer. Yes, sir. 

(Exit Cooley d. r.) 

RiCABY. Is your machine at the hotel ? 

Toddy. Yes. 

RiCABY. I'll go to town — find a. Supreme Court 
Judge somewhere and get permission to be present 
at this examination. Is she fast? 

Toddy. Only seventy horse-power. 

RiCABY. Will you come and tell your chauffeur 
to take me to town — quick — quick! 
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Toddy. I would if — {Enter Mrs. Marsh d. l. 
with Dr. McMutrie) Is the machine outside? 

Mrs. Marsh. Why yes — What's the matter? 

Toddy. My mother, Mr. Ricaby. Come, you'll 
be there and back before you know it. {He hustles 
off d. l. with Ricaby) 

Dr. McMutrie. Grood morning, Spencer. 

Spencer. Good morning, sir. They're waiting 
for you upstairs, Doctor. 

Mrs. Marsh. That's my son, Todhunter. 

Dr. McMutrie. We've met before — when I was 
first called into this case. 

Mrs. Marsh. Oh, yes — he told me. Do you 
know, Doctor, I'm so grateful for your kindness in 
bringing me in here. They wouldn't let me in until 
you made them. I'm so anxious to see the poor girl. 
Toddy has interested me in her. 

Dr. McMutrie. She is a very interesting study. 

{Enter Toddy d. l.) 

Toddy. Mr. Spencer, will you please send for 
Miss Marsh? My mother wishes to see her. 

Spencer. Impossible, sir. 

Toddy. This lady is Miss Marsh's aunt and 
wants to see her at once. 

Mrs. Marsh. Indeed I do. 

Spencer. Mrs. James Marsh ? 

Mrs. Marsh. Yes. 

Spencer. I'll see — I'll see, but — {Shakes head, 
signifying no. Business with telephone) 

Toddy. If he succeeds it will be the first time 
your relationship to Jimmy has been of the slightest 
advantage to you. 

Mrs. Marsh. Will you help us. Dr. McMutrie? 
We're so anxious to see her, please. That will be 
the second time you have come to our rescue. 
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Don't say no — let us see her. There's a dear man — 
if you say Yes, they can't refuse. 

Dr. McMutrie. I don't see why you should not 
see her. Please send for her, Mr. Spencer. 

Spencer. Judge Cooky's orders were very 
positive 

Dr. McMutrie. Never mind Judge Cooky's or- 
ders. The young lady is under our charge. Have 
her sent here at once. 

(Spencer hesitates. Exit d. l.) 

Dr. McMutrie. Hum ! I'll see about it myself. 
I shall see you again, I trust? {Bows to Mrs. 
Marsh) 

Mrs. Marsh. Yes, we dine at the hotel at seven- 
thirty. 

Dr. McMutrie. Thank you, thank you. {Exit 

D. L.) 

Toddy. Honestly, Mother, you take my breath 
away. You've only seen that man once and yet you 
call him a " dear man " and squeeze his arm and 
smile all over him. He must think it mighty queer. 

Mrs. Marsh. I wish you wouldn't notice things 
so. We were asking a favor, and — and — it was no 
time to — to — be freezingly formal. 

Toddy. Freezingly formal! Why, you invited 
him to dinner 

Mrs. Marsh. Have I ! Well, you can chaper- 
one us — besides — I had an object — Jimmy is here. 

Toddy. {Starts) Jimmy ! 

Mrs. Marsh. He came to the hotel. I refused 
to see him, but he wouldn't go ; he was camping on 
the doormat, so I telephoned to the porter and had 
him removed. 

Toddy. Good ! 

Mrs. Marsh. He acted like a madman. 
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Toddy. He is one. I told you what you might 
expect. 

Mrs. Marsh. Oh, Toddy! 

Toddy. No, I take that back, I never told you 
so. It's as much my fault as yours — more. I 
ought to have kicked him downstairs the first time 
he patted me on the head and called me his " sonny 
boy." 

Mrs. Marsh. To think that his millions con- 
sisted solely of the property left to this poor girl 
by her father! My whole life wasted! 

Toddy. Oh, come, now. Not your whole life — 
you lived happily with father for eleven years. 

Mrs. Marsh. Well — my widowhood is wasted. 

(Collins enters d. r., goes to desk, gathers up pen, 
ink, paper, etc. Enter Mrs. Johnson at 
d. r.) 

Mrs. Johnson. If you will step this way, 
madam, vou can see Miss Marsh for a few minutes. 

Toddy. That's Paula's guard. {Advances to- 
ward D. L.) 

Mrs. Johnson. Not you, sir, only the lady. 
This way, please. 

(Mrs. Marsh exit d. l., followed by Mrs. John- 

, SON.) 

Toddy. (Shows nervousness — looks up-stage — 
sees Collins) Say, Collins, can you get me a 
brandy and soda? I'm all in. 

Collins. (Shakes his head violently) Not 
without a prescription. Temperance — oh, my God ! 
Horrible temperance — don't ask me — don't — 
(Edges near Toddy) I've got a little bottle up- 
stairs ! it's got a liniment label on ir, but it's all right 
— Old Crow 
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Toddy. Never mind — never mind — FU wait till 
I get to the hotel. 

Collins. Mr. Chase, how's the old — spot? 

Toddy. What old spot? 

Collins. Twenty-sixth and Broadway — Del.'s? 

Toddy. Oh, it's moved up-town; Forty- fourth 
and Fifth Avenue. 

Collins. Oh, yes, I forget. Ah, times change — 
(Sighs) You know I miss the music — and the 
lights. The low-necked dresses and the popping of 
corks — but — I'll tell you a funny thing, Mr. Chase, 
the guests here act more human-like. Yes, they're 
more human — they don't blame me for everything. 
This place isn't as black as it's painted — the only 
thing is, they've cut out the tips — and that makes 
it kinder lonesome for me — no tips — no tips — that's 
bad, isn't it — that's bad, isn't it — awful, but — awful, 
but — (Exits shaking his head — muttering " Thafs 
bad — That's bad'' — Exit d. r.) 

(Enter Mrs. Marsh, with Paula.) 

Mrs. Marsh. Toddy, we must get this poor girl 
away at once. She should have never have been 
sent here. She is just as rational as I am. She's 
afraid, that's all. 

Paula. I am all right now — Mrs. Marsh. 
Thank you. It was the thought of facing those 
doctors and lawyers again that unnerved me so. 
It's such an ordeal ! If you and Mr. Chase could be 
with me, it would help me so much. Do you think 
they would allow you to be present? 

Toddy. I don't see why not. 

Mrs. Marsh. Why can't we take her straight 
home? 

Toddy. There is some legal process to go 
through. We have to get the consent of the person 
who placed here here. 
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Mrs. Marsh. Jimmy? 

Toddy. Or Bascom Cooley, I don't know which. 

(Enter Dr. Zachari d. r. He stands for a moment, 

looking at Paula.) 

Dr. Zachari. We are waiting for the young 
lady. 

Toddy. Well, you'll just have to wait. 

Dr. Zachari. Young man, you will gain nothing 
by impertinence. Come, Miss Marsh, we are wait- 
ing. 

Paula. (Rises slowly as if impelled to obey him. 
She looks at him and then around at Toddy. After 
a momenfs pause and, as if with an effort) No, I 
will not. 

Dr. Zachari. But you must. Miss Marsh, you 
really must. 

Paula. No — (Keeps her eyes fixed on Toddy. 
Then with an outburst) Dr. Zachari, I am not 
afraid of you now. You cannot influence me to say 
one word, or to do the slightest thing that I do not 
wish to. 

Dr. Zachari. Miss Marsh 

Paula. You are a bad man. Dr. Zachari, a char- 
latan; a disgrace to those physicians who devote 
their whole existence to saving the lives of others. 
You see, I can think these things, and I can say 
them without hesitation, and without fear. (Looks 
at him fearlessly) 

Dr. Zachari. Again I ask you to come with me. 

Toddy. Good morning, Doctor. 

Dr. Zachari. Very well, I shall be compelled to 
send others for you, who may not be as considerate 
as I am. (Exit Dr. Zachari d. r.) 

Paula. I feel I can face them all now without 
the slightest fear. When I am with you, you seem 
to give me so much confidence, so much courage. 
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Toddy. Do I ? Just at this moment I wish I had 
a little courage myself. Courage enough to tell you 
that — (Pause. Paula goes up to window) 

(Enter Marsh d. l.) 

Marsh. Todhunter, where's your mother — ? 
Amelia ! 

Mrs. Marsh. Don't speak to me, don't come 
near me. 

Marsh. Won't you come back? 

Mrs. Marsh. No. 

Marsh. Won't you come home? 

Mrs. Marsh. No 

Toddy. Do you think she would go back to you 
after the way you have treated Paula? 

Marsh. I — (Pause) It was Cooley's idea, his 
idea from the very beginning. All I wanted him to 
do was to contest the will. I wanted my share of 
my brother's property. I am entitled to that. 
Cooley urged me on and on until 

Toddy. So it was Cooley's idea? 

Marsh. Yes. 

Toddy. Why should he be so anxious? 

Marsh. (Hesitating) He — he gets half of 
everything. 

Mrs. Marsh. Oh, it is worse than I thought. 
(Sits) 

Marsh. Well, you and your son's extravagance 
are responsible. What with your debts and Cool- 
ey's demands, I — God, I am sick and tired of the 
whole business; I wish I was out of it. I haven't 
had a moment's peace — since she was brought here. 
I never intended to go so far. Amelia, won't you 
believe me? It's rank ingratitude to treat me this 
way. (Paula comes down, and Marsh sees her) 
Paula, you don't believe that I really meant to — that 
I'm responsible for this? 
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Paula. No, Uncle James. When I think of 
your actions toward your dead brother and me, I 
hold you responsible for nothing. You belong here 
in this place. Only a madman would have acted as 
you have done. 

Marsh. FU see Cooley and put it right. Give 
me a chance, Paula. 

Toddy. That's up to Mr. Ricaby. 

Marsh. Ricaby! What are you going to do? 

Toddy. What else is there to do but tell him 
what you have just told us? 

Marsh. You know what he'll do? 

Toddy. Have you and Bascom Cooley indicted 
for criminal conspiracy. 

Marsh. He'll have us all indicted. Do you 
think you can share the spoils without being associ- 
ated in the 

Mrs. Marsh. You wretch! Do you mean that 
we are your accomplices? 

Marsh. No, no, I don't mean that, I — I'll see 
Cooley, I'll see Cooley — ^but it was for your sake, 
Amelia, for your sake, don't lose sight of that fact 
— for your sake. (Exits d. r.) 

Mrs. Marsh, (c.) Oh, Toddy, what are we 
to do? 

Paula. (Goes to Mrs. Marsh) Don't let hijn 
frighten you, Mrs. Marsh. Do you suppose that 
anyone will believe you or your son had snything 
to do with this matter? No, Bascom Cooley is the 
man who will be called upon to pay the penalty. 

(Enter Dr. McMutrie d. l.) 

Dr. McMutrie. Miss Marsh 



Paula. Have you come for me, Doctor? 

Dr. McMutrie. No, my dear child. I have 
come to ask you a question. We have been going 
through the daily observation reports. Either they 
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have been falsified or — (Pause) What I want to 
find out is, who selected Dr. Zachari to attend you ? 

Paula. My Uncle James, I think. 

Toddy. Or Judge Cooley 

Dr. McMutrie. ' Dr. Zachari's attitude in this 
case is most peculiar, most peculiar. From the 
very beginning I suspected the man of some ulterior 
motive. I don't approve of your staying at 
Tecquencke, Miss Marsh, I am now going upstairs 
to order your immediate discharge from diis place. 
I don't care whose professional pride is injured. 

Toddy. It's all right, Paula, we've got 'em, we 
got 'em — even the doctor is on our side. I wish Mr. 
Ricaby was here to see the result of his good work. 

(Enter Bascom Cooley d. r., followed by Marsh.) 

Cooley. Miss Marsh. 

Paula. Judge Cooley. 

Cooley. Your uncle, my client. (Turns) My 

client has just informed me of his intention to 
withdraw from the guardianship of your estate. 

Marsh. Yes — yes — (Crosses up to c. d.) 

Cooley. And to move at once for your immedi- 
ate release from this institution. 

Paula. You are too late, Judge Cooley. 

Cooley. You may go whenever you please 

Paula. Indeed ? 

Cooley. Exactly. 

Paula. You are too late, Judge Cooley 

(Enter Ricaby, with a paper in his hand.) 

Ricaby. I have got an order to be present during 
the examination. 

Cooley. It is not necessary. The young lady is 
at liberty to depart whenever she pleases 

Paula. So I understand. 
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Toddy. And when she does leave this institution, 
it will be to send you to an institution of a slightly 
different nature, and I think that your stay will be 
rather longer than hers. 

CooLEY. Indeed! I'm afraid I don't quite un- 
derstand you. 

Paula. Mr. Ricaby will explain it to you. 

Toddy. Mr. Marsh has just acknowledged that 
he and Judge Cooley practically conspired to divide 
Paula's estate and. placed her here. 

CooLEY. Well, what are you going to do about 
it? 

Ricaby. I shall have you and Marsh arrested 
for criminal conspiracy. 

CooLEY. Why — (Crosses to l.) How dare you 
associate a man of my standing in the community 
with rascals like Marsh and his wife and son. 
Now, I v/arn you, Ricaby, that if he is guilty so are 
they; if he goes to jail, so will they. 

Toddy. Well, what about you ? 

CooLEY. Me ? 

Ricaby. Yes, you. For three years you have 
used illegal, fraudulent means to deprive this girl 
of her inheritance. In persecuting a weak, defense- 
less woman you have committed a terrible crime 
against the state. You have cast dishonor on an 
honorable profession. You have deceived the 
Bench into misinterpretation of the law. You have 
disgraced the bar. With all your political pull you 
have not a chance to escape state's prison, for if 
the District Attorney does not take up the case, the 
Bar Association will 

CooLEY. The Bar Association — think it over — 
( Up to door) Think it over. 

Toddy. You'll have seven years to think it over, 
Bascom. 

Cooley. The Bar Association, ha! Think it 
over — (Up to door R.) Think it over. (Exits) 
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RiCABY. I'll go and get your certificate of dis- 
charge, Paula. Will you see them home, Mr. 
Chase ? 

Toddy. Paula, will you make your home with us 
— with me? 

Paula. Yes. 

Toddy. Gee, but this is a lonely spot ! 

Curtain falls 
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